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A bullet sang 
through her sleeve 


FTER THE BATTLE of Spotsylvania, she 
wrote, “I have cooked ten dozen eggs, 
made cracker toast, blanc mange, milk 
punch, arrow-root, washed hands and faces, 
put ice on hot heads, written six soldiers’ 
letters home, stood beside three death 
beds .. . It has been a long day .. .” 


But no longer than the day at Antietam, 
where as Blue and Gray fought to the death, 
a bullet sang through her sleeve and killed 
the wounded soldier she was caring for. 


Or Fredericksburg, where a shell frag- 
ment tore her clothing but could not frighten 
her from working while the battle raged. 


It is not surprising that this slender deter- 
mined woman later founded the American 
Red Cross almost singlehanded. For Clara 
Barton had become an artist and expert at 
meeting grim disaster. 


Like Clara Barton, today’s Americans still 
meet trouble with skill and resolution. For 
qualities that made her great still live in the 
It’s actually easy to save money — when you buy American people. And the fact that these 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the people are the real guarantee standing be- 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! hind our country’s Savings Bonds tells you 
You just sign an application at your pay office; why U.S. Savings Bonds rank among the 
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the “wide reading period”? 
Answer: We speak of the read- 
ing of the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades as the wide reading 
period, a wider reading to extend 
and enrich experience and to 
cultivate important reading atti- 
tudes, habits, and tastes. Oppor- 
tunity should be provided for 
reading an abundance of relative- 
ly simple material in the class- 
room, in the library, and at home. 
Each content subject should add, 
too, to this wider reading experi- 
ence. Every authority has recog- 
nized the importance in these 
grades for pupils to acquire wide 
and rich experience through read- 
ing relatively simple material 
rather than to develop ability to 
read a few difficult selections ac- 
curately. We might suggest as 
means of increasing and widening 
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QUESTION: What is meant by this reading experience — 


1. Supervised silent reading 
during a library period. 

2. Group reading and the dis- 
cussion of simple interesting liter- 
ary selections for enjoyment and 
appreciation. 

3. Interesting checks made 
upon their outside. reading in 
form of book reports, selling a 
book to the group, writing a 
movie scenario from a story or 
book, furnishing endings to stor- 


: ies, ete. 


4. Opportunity to find in- 
formation in connection with the 
problems they set up in their 
social studies program. 

5.. Independent reading peri- 
ods at home and at school. 

6. The interpretation and ap- 
preciation of literature. 
QUESTION: I am a kindergarten 
teacher. Can you suggest two or 


PENCILS — 


LIKE CHILDREN — 


ARE DIFFERENT! 
and DIXON provides a pencil for each 
stage of the child’s development. 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


three sources that will help me in 
my work? 

Answer: The Horace Mann 
Kindergarten for Five Year Old 
Children, by Charlotte Gano Gar- 
rison, Emma Dickson Sheehy, and 
Alice Dalgliesh, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. 

Kindergarten Primary Activi- 
ties Based on Community Life, by 
May W..-Clouser, Teachers Col- 


-lege, Kansas City, 1929. 


Similarities and Differences in 
Teaching in Nursery School, Kin- 
dergarten, First Grade, by Grace 
Langdon. John Day Co., 1933. 

The Effect of Praise and Com- 
petition on the Persisting- Beha- 
vior.of Kindergarten Children, by 
Mrs. Theta Holmes Wolf, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1938. 

Rhythm Bands, Rhythm Or- 
chestra Training, by Grace Drys- 
dale, (Ten graded lessons with 
simple scores as outlined for 
younger children.) Published by 
Drysdale School Service, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“A THING OF BEAUTY 
iS A JOY FOREVER” 


THE PERRY PICTURES are beautiful 
sepia copies of the best in art, size 
5!/p x 8, price TWO CENTS each for 
30 or more. Helpful aids to cnereet 
over many years. Why not send 60 
cents TODAY for a set of 30, selected 
especially for children? 


Prepare NOW for the February birthdays 
of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, etc. 
A set of 30 of them for 60 cents. All dif- 
eren 


Or a set of the 33 presidents for 66 cents. 
Nice for the schoolroom. 


Colored pictures of birds, animals, or 
flowers, 7 x 9, 25 for $1. 


Send for our 56-page catalogue, 1600 small 
— and sample pictures in it, for 
cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Published monthly (except any and Acsut) by MILTON BRAD- 

2, Mass. Editorial and Executive 
Offices, 74 Park Street. Published on the 1st of the month previous 
to the date it bears. Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 


LEY COMPANY, Springfield 


HOOD. Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
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One o’clock 


Cuckoo! 


Time Telling and 
Weather Recording 


EDITH VOGEL, 2nd Grade, Eleanore Foley, 4th Grade 
Edgebrook School 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, McHenry, Illinois 


Our second graders are learning to tell time 
and record the weather in a manner that has a 
great deal of meaning for them as well as the 
practical application. 

Miss Vogel and the children made a large grand- 
father’s Cuckoo clock out of a big suit box of heavy 
cardboard. The box was about three feet long, 
eighteen inches wide and perhaps six to eight 
inches deep. It was fastened at the ends so that one 
half was top of the other half and stood about six 
feet high. It was covered with wrapping paper 
for a finish. A pair of doors was cut for the 
cuckoo’s head to appear at the top. The clock face 
was below this. Pine cones hanging on strings 
were used for “weights”. The knobs of the doors 
and a decoration at the top were also of pine cones. 

The children also made individual clock faces for 
their individual use out of paper plates and put 
cardboard hands on them with a paper fastener 
so that they could be turned. On these they set 
the hands at correct positions for permissions, 
recess, going home, etc. Also on the big clock the 
hands were set for movies, gym, music, art, etc. 
The children took turns being the cuckoo. They 
went behind the clock and stepped up onto a small 
chair for the purpose. This brought the child’s head 
level with the doors and with a gentle push from 


4 


the inside the doors opened, the ¢hild’s head was 
in the opening and he or she cuckooed the correct 
number of times for the time set on the clock face. 
It is surprising how fast they learned to tell time. 

Back in October, at the end of Daylight Saving 
Time, we set our clocks back one hour on.Friday 
afternoon. t 

The weather was another subject to be dealt 
with in a similar manner. A large thermometer 
was made of white Bristol Board or cardboard, 
about 15 inches by 24 inches. The long edges were 
simply folded back so that it would stand up. (The 
cover of a heavy suit box would also be‘ good if it 
had no printing upon it.) A red ribbon was used 
for the “mercury”. This was fastened onto a piece 
of white ribbon (each about 1 inch wide) and tied 
together behind. Both ends went through to the 
back side by little slits at top and bottom. Thus the 
mercury could be raised or lowered from the back 
by pulling the ribbon to the desired mark on the 
front of the thermometer. 

A real theromometer, given to us by the local 
hardware store was placed outside the window 
where it could actually register and we could watch 
it from inside. We set our inside one to correspond 
with the outside temperature. Some days as the 
thermometer remained much the same we lost a 
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little interest. But on other days when the tempera- 
ture outside changed every hour or so it was absorb- 
ing. This is very real and not at all theoretical. We 
compared one month’s temperature with the other. 

Our thermometer also served to help us with our 
Good Health Program. The fluctuations in the 
temperature gave us opportunties to discuss or note 
the need for a coat or perhaps only a sweater, and 
thus not take cold. 

To these ideas were added the calendar. We 
made a basic perpetual calendar about 20 inches by 
30 inches for our bulletin board with thirty-one 
hooks in order. The names of the days of the month 
were put on as usual. But the name of the month 
and an illustration and poem were changed each 
month. Thus we learned the days and months. We 
changed the colors of these months and illustra- 
tions to keep them seasonable and help revive in- 
terest. The number of each new day was put on 
each morning. These were small cardboard discs 
with the number printed on, and by means of.a 
small hole were slipped onto hooks in the perpetual 
calendar. 

We learned how many days of the week we come 
to school and how many days in the week end or 
vacation. As we added the days as they came it 
taught consecutive numbers and we hope the 
number concept. When the interest was high we 
incorporated it in our daily work. Teaching numb- 
ers is like teaching about money. The actual days 
on the calendar and the consecutive idea is far 
better than the abstract theoretical concept. So also 
a child and his change for lunch money is better 
than theoretical twenty-five cent piece with no 
immediate and personal use. 

If interest lags do not let it become too much 
labor. We made free illustrations about the weath- 
er, time of year, how we dressed from a health 
standpoint and the habits of the birds and animals 
in various kinds of weather. We used stickmen for 
our figures and dressed them as we wished. 


000 
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Subjects for illustrations could be: 


September — 


We go back to school 
Warm autumn days 
Fun outside 

Fall trees 


October — 


Jack Frost comes and the leaves fall 

We rake up the leaves 

Note Fire prevention week 
We do not play with fire 
Matches are kept out of reach 
Watch the wind around bonfires 
Smother camp fires 
Mother and Daddy should use the ash tray and 
keep our country green 

Fall work — Raking leaves 

Picking up apples 

Gathering ‘nuts 

Bringing in the vegetables 


November 


The harvest as man, the bird world and. the 
animal kingdom prepare for it; squirrels gath- 
er and store nuts. We store the vegetables. 

The corn is cut and picked. 

How the Indians saved their food for winter. 


December — 


The first snow fall » 

The story of the first Christmas tree in German 
as Martin Luther found it covered with spark]l- 
ing snow crystals. 

Feeding the birds 

Christmas in other lands 

Holland — Oats for “Dobbin” 

Sweden — Wheat for the birds 
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January — Ground Hog Day 


Stories about animal hibernation The deep snow and icicles 


Rabbits in the snow 
Bare trees in winter March — 
Birds that are with us in the winter The return of the first birds 


trees 
February — Windy days (What the wind does clothes 
Abraham Lincoln lived in a Log Cabin blowing 
Chopping wood to keep warm The changeable weather 


WE DO MANY TEINGS IN THE SAME POSITION LIKE RAKING, HOEING, SHOVELLING, Etc. 


OUR BODIES BEND ONLY CERTAIN WAYS. BE CAREFUL AND DO NOT BREAK A BONE. 


O 


WE DO MANY THINGS IN A WALKING-PUSHING POSITION. 


/\ 


ONE FOOT MUST ALWAYS BE UNDER OUR HEADS FOR BALANCE OR THIS WILL HAPPEN. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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April — 
Rain 
Signs of Spring 
New clothes for Easter 
April showers bring May flowers 
Getting outdoors again to play 


May — 


Birds nesting 

Baby animals everywhere 
Spring doings on the farm 

More birds that are back with us 


June — 


Illustrate Trip to the farm 
Going to the Zoo 
The parade 
School picnic 


The use of stickmen for figures and ovals and 
circles for animals is not an attempt to formalize 
a child’s drawing but only an effort to help the child 
who needs it. If he wishes to draw without them 
he should be encouraged. I do not believe it harms 


a child’s creative ability. Designs are included 
showing the steps in using them. These can be put 
on the board. To clothe the figures the child can 
use his own ingenuity or using the broad side of a 
crayon or brush full of paint, thicken the body 
lines for coat, trousers, skirt, etc. Orange seems 
better for skin colors than the pinks. Be careful 
when the child’s figure remains so thin that it looks 
like a “spider man’, I tell the children that his 
figure needs a good square meal. The stickman de- 
signs bring out the idea that we do many different 
things with our bodies in the same basic position— 
ie—raking, shovelling, hoeing, mopping, etc. Have 
the children go through the motions of what they 
wish to draw and they will soon get the idea. In a 
playful mood caution them not to break any bones 
for we cannot bend<a leg or an arm backward. 

Animals and birds can be started by ovals and 
circles. The legs in most birds are nearer the back 
of the body. The bird’s breast is full from the bill 
down around. Then we note the differences in vari- 
ous birds as needed. The same holds true in draw- 
ing animals, ie—cows have a straight back while 
horses have a sway back that we can ride, etc. 

The foregoing applies to younger children and 


WE MAKE ANIMALS WITE OVALS AND CIRCLES 


AND THEN NOTE HOW THEY DIFFER 


PO La ba 
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A COW HAS A STRAIGHT BACK 


A HORSE'S BACK HAS A DIP IN IT 


IN MOST BIRDS TEE LEGS ARE NEARER THE BACK 


grades while the stickman ideas are good in all 
grades and ages. 

A little farther along in the fourth grade we 
made a daily record of the time of sunrise and 
sunset as reported in our newspaper each morn- 
ing. This was incorporated in a Christmas study 
of the winter sky. For the windows we make dark 
blue tissue paper constellations using white for 


the‘stars. They were effective in the windows and 
we could compare them to the other seasons, 
Spring, Summer and Fall as these same constel- 
lations are found. 

The shortest day of the year, about December 
twenty-first was a good stopping place and when we 
started recording again, for a time after Christ- 


mas, the lengthening days proved interesting. 


You And Your Chalkboard 


LYDIA J. EARLE 


Larce classes, crowded class- 
rooms, current methods of in- 
struction, all tend to discourage 
the use of the blackboard, even 
though it has turned green and 
now is known as the chalkboard. 
We use it for explaining and il- 
lustrating, for announcements, 
and in some instances for exam- 
ination questions. But we avoid 
letting the children write on it. 

This may be largely because 
we are discouraged by the 
thought of trying to manage a 
chalkboard project in a room con- 
taining many more children than 
it was designed to accommodate 
or than can well be taught at one 
time. 


However, it is possible to use 
the chalkboard to great advan- 
tage in large classes. For one 
thing, it shows us at a glance the 
work of fifteen or twenty chil- 
dren. And it helps us to spot in- 
dividual difficulties and to see 
how well the class as a whole is 
comprehending the work because 
we can watch them as they do 
the work. 

The child who is unwittingly 
making mistakes can compare his 
efforts with those of the other 
children and, in many cases, note 
and correct his own mistakes. 

The child who simply has no 
idea what it all is about can look 
at the work of the other children 


and, perhaps, get an inkling of 
what is going on. 

It is particularly useful in help- 
ing the “new” boy or girl to be- 
come adjusted to our ways of do- 
ing things. 

Best of all, children love to 
“write on the board”. Even those 
who routinely fail to complete 
their seatwork usually come 
through with work on the board, 
especially if they are encouraged 
to do so by being banished to 
their desks for failure to produce. 

It takes a bit of planning and 
regimentation to avoid chaos with 
a large class doing board work 
in a crowded room. Firmness and 
an insistence on the observation 
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of a few formalities will avoid 
coni ision and add to the benefits 
as well as to the satisfaction the 
children will receive from their 
board work. 

First, it is well to point out to 
the children that there is room 
for only a part of them at one 
time and for that reason they 
will have to take turns at the 
board. Then we must be scrupu- 
lously sure that each child gets his 
turn. 

We have decided ahead of time 
how many children, and which 
ones, will be in each group. And 
we have placed an eraser and a 
piece of chalk at each place. Each 
child is assigned a place and we 
ask everyone to listen for the as- 
signment and not to write until 
there is work to do. When some- 
one pounds an eraser — to see 
the dust fly — we ask him not to 
do it, please. We explain to him, 
and to all the class, that eraser 
pounding is undesirable because 
it makes dust in the room. 

In spite of these precautions 
there will be some scribbling. And 


some eraser pounding. At the 
very first symptoms of such we 
say quietly but relentlessly, “Ju- 
dy, go to your desk, please.” 


In most cases, after two or 
three such incidents, the correct- 
ed children will remember. And 
so will the others. 

We insist that the children at 
their desks use paper and pencil 
to do the same work that is being 
done on the board. They are 
helped by comparing their work 
with that on the board. They are 
happy in the thought that their 
turn at the board is coming. And 
they love to find errors on the 
board and to report them. 

It goes without saying that 
each child should be encouraged 
to do his own work as far as pos- 
sible, particularly if the work is 
well within his range of ability. 
But sometimes it is well to over- 
look “copying” by the child who 
can get his work in no other way. 
Merely copying it correctly is 
perhaps an accomplishment for 
him. He may grasp a little of it 
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in the process of copying it. At 
least he is well occupied while do- 
ing so. And board work affords 
him an opportunity to finish his 
work correctly, if not independ- 
ently. 

In addition to being beneficial 
for number work and _ spelling, 
board work is especially good for 
learning to write sentences. One 
way of managing this is to have 
all the class, those at the chalk- 
board and those at their desks, 
write the same dictated sentence. 

Before reading the sentence we 
tell the boys and girls to think 
where to start writing so that 
they will have room for all of the 
words. And we remind them 
about capital letters and periods 
or question marks. (These re- 
minders will have little effect the 
first few times; but one or two 
children will write the sentence 
fairly well and the others will 
catch from them.) 

We tell the children to write 
the sentence in their very best 
writing and then go quietly to 
their desks. If any child takes un- 
reasonably long we tell him that 
we are sorry, but there is no 
more time and he will have to go 
to his desk without finishing. 

After everyone is seated we 
check the sentences one by one, 
asking the children to point out 
mistakes. This we do in an imper- 
sonal way that causes no hurt 
feelings. This last step is a help, 
especially to the slower children, 
probably because it encourages 
them to focus on the work. Some 
who are baffled by words, and 
even by some letters, can become 
whizzes at spotting the place 
where a missing period should be. 

As soon as a reasonable portion 
of the class can write a dictated 
sentence we choose a word and 
ask each child to make a sentence 
using that word. And we are not 
dismayed when nearly all the re- 
sultant sentences are copied from 
one child who had an inspiration 
and wrote his sentence — a very 
short one beginning with “I’ — 
right off the bat. 


We check these sentences sol- 


emnly, as we did the dictated 
ones, and show much pleased sur- 
prise if an original idea shows up. 

After a few rounds of this 
sort we give each child a word to 
use in a sentence. In this way we 
can fit the word to the child’s 
level. 

At this point we find that a lit- 
tle unobtrusive help and advice, 
especially to the very slow, may 
work wonders. And we must be 
on the alert to avoid ridicule and 
derision. A little laughter at a 
funny mistake may be wholesome. 
But we impress it on the young- 
sters that it is VERY rude to 
ridicule a person. Once such an 
atmosphere is established, the 
children will want to help rather 
than to laugh at a slower child. 

All of this takes time. If it is 
impossible for every child in the 
room to go to the board the same 
day we make very sure that the 
ones who missed this time get 
first turn next time. 

Chalkboard work can be stimu- 
lating and enjoyable. And the 
chalkboard also has more frivol- 
ous uses. An eagerly sought priv- 
ilege is that of marking on the 
chalkboard “as you wish”. 

If time, space, and patience 
permit, the chalkboard can be 
used as a medium of expression 
and as a form of relaxation and 
amusement. The large movements 
of chalkboard work are a wel- 
come change from the largely un- 
natural business of desk work. 
And each child at the chalkboard 
can feel himself more or less in 
the limelight. Many a child will 
labor prodigiously to “make a 
hundred” in spelling, simply for 
the privilege of inscribing his 
name — in colored chalk, mind 
you — in a hallowed corner of 
the board. 

Colored chalk, by the way, adds 
much to the glamour of a chalk- 
board project. But its use re- 
quires courage and a plentiful 
supply of clean rags. Neverthe- 
less, the obvious enjoyment of the 
children is ample justification for 
the expenditure of these two rare 
commodities. 
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Becoming acquainted with Mrs. Clock’s face is a readiness activity well 
begun in kindergarten 


Even at the tender age of 
five, children come to kindergar- 
ten fully time conscious, insofar 
as their own limited little worlds 
allow. Time to get up, time to go 
to school, time to go home, time 
to play, time to look at television, 
time to have supper, time to go to 
bed — all these phrases are now 
part and parcel of their daily 
living either at school or in the 
home. Five-year olds therefore 
come to kindergarten with an ex- 
cellent readiness for the develop- 
ment and extension of concepts 
related to time. 


To teach concepts related to 
time in a significant and effec- 
tive way, at least two master vis- 
ual aids are necessary to every 
primary classroom: (1) a clock 
dial, and (2) a calendar. 
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Photo, courtesy Miss Madeline Rathbun, Joseph Metcalf School, Holyoke, Mass. 


The clock dial should be large 
enough to be seen at room dis- 
tance; the clock’s hands should 
be flexible enough to be operated 
easily by little children. Insofar 
as format is concerned, the same 
type clock dial may be used in 
kindergarten and in the first 
three grades. It is what the 
teacher does with the clock at 
each level that is and should be 
different. 

Although teachers rarely, if 
ever, approach the teaching of 
time telling without reference to 
a clock face, it is not uncommon 
for many teachers to try to de- 
velop the table of time without 
regular and consistent reference 
to a calendar. The latter circum- 
stance may be attributed, in part 
at least, to the dearth of good 


Developing 
Time 
Concepts 
in the 
Primary 
Grades 


MARCELLA R. KELLY, Ph.D. 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Holyoke Public Schools 


commercial calendars designed 
for educational use. Until recent- 
ly, commercial calendars profes- 
sionally developed were not avail- 
able to the school market. 

An effective school calendar is 
one constructed with open face 
pockets so that the numbers sym- 
bolizing the dates of the days of 
a week or month may be inserted 
easily and fastened securely. A 
multiple use school calendar will 
include, in addition to insert 
number cards, a generous supply 
of picture cards, the latter to de- 
pict the weather of the day, spe- 
cial holidays, or special birth- 
days. 

As previously indicated, an or- 
ientation to the development of 
time concepts may be made in 
the kindergarten. The teaching 
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of this aspect of number, like the 
teaching of all arithmetic, ‘is bet- 
ter accomplished when concepts 
are developed step by step, from 
the known to‘the unknown, from 
the easy to the more difficult, 
from the concrete to the abstract 
in logical and systematic se- 
quence. It bears repeating, there- 
fore, that our first step in the 
teaching of time telling should be 
an orientation experience. 

Accurate telling of time should 
not be introduced in kindergar- 
ten. It is not implied, however, 
that some superior or gifted pu- 
pils will not learn to tell time at 
this level. A few may even have 
learned time telling, at least by 
the hour, at home. Or some may 
learn to tell time in school be- 
cause of planned and systematic 
reference to the clock face by the 
teacher. 


There are many actual situa- 
tions in the classroom that pro- 
vide reference to time and thus 
make it possible to draw atten- 


tion to the school clock face in a 
natural and realistic way. Chil- 
dren hear, “Time for recess!” or 
“Time to put blocks and toys 
away!” or “Time for our mid- 
morning lunch!” A resourceful 
teacher will use one such occa- 
sion to ask, “How do I know? 
What tells me the time?” From 
this point of departure the teach- 
er may then discuss with the 
children kinds of clocks they 
have known or seen as: alarm 
clocks, cuckoo clocks, electric 
clocks, and so forth. Once inter- 
est has been established, the 
teacher may present the master 
clock dial with which she devel- 
ops the following essentials at 
the kindergarten level: (1) that 
the clock has two hands, a short 
hand and a long hand; (2) that 
the short hand tells the hour; 
(3) that there are numbers on 
the clock face; (4) that the 
hands move around the clock 
from one number to the next in 
a forward direction. After ac- 


quaintance has been made with 
the clock face, opportunities 
should be provided for the chil- 
dren to show the hour hand and 
the minute hand, to count the 
numbers on the clock face, and 
to move the long hand around the 
clock to acquire the sense of 
“clockwise” direction. In the lat- 
ter connection, children may be 
encouraged to learn the jingle:. 

Day and night 

Night and day 

Old Mr. Long Hand 

Moves this way! 

Each day attention should be 
drawn, occasionally, to the room 
clock at a time when the hands 
are on even hours, especially if 
the even hours chance to be con- 
venient to such class activities as 
free play time, clean-up time, 
music time, snack time, and the 
like. “‘Look at the clock, children. 
Ten o’clock, milk time,” the 
teacher may remind the class. 
After several days of repeating 
the time for a certain activity, 


First grade children learn concepts related to time with a day by day calendar. 


Photo, courtesy Miss Lillian Allyn, First Grade, E. N. White School, Holyoke, Mass. 
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the teacher may then announce, 
holding up her master teaching 
clock, “Ten o’clock. What should 
we be doing now?” 

If at the end of kindergarten 
children know that: (1) there 
are many kinds of clocks, (2) 
every clock has a long hand and a 
short hand, (3) the hands of a 
clock move in a certain direction, 
and (4) clocks are important in 
our daily lives — then they have 
acquired readiness for the next 
developmental] step in time telling. 


In the first grade ability to tell 
time by the hour should be com- 
pletely developed as a logical 
next step to kindergarten experi- 
ence. First, however, there 
should be a review of the con- 
cepts developed the previous 
year. If kindergarten experience 
were lacking, orientation steps 
must be traced from the begin- 
ning, slowly and patiently, for 


those who did not have them. 
Once the broad general concepts 
are understood, the next step in- 
cludes refinement and extension 
to include these facts: (1) both 


hands move at the same time, (2) 
the long hand or the minute hand 
moves faster than the short hand 
or the hour hand, (3) both hands 
travel twice around the clock ev- 
ery day, and (4) on the exact 
hour, the long hand points to 12. 
Once these understandings have 
been developed, children should 
then practice showing time by 
the hour on the master teaching 
aid. To complement and supple- 
ment work with the master 
clock, children may be directed 
to construct individual clock 
faces of paper plates. These they 
will manipulate at their seats. In 
a well-guided activity of the kind 
mentioned, children are cau- 
tioned to place the numbers in 
proper positions, to make certain 
that the hands are conspicuously 
different in length, and to point 
the hands to the exact number 
and mark of the hour specified. 
Telling time by the half hour 
is usually the work of the second 
grade. Here again, previous steps 
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in time telling should be re- 
viewed and the new extension 
introduced gradually. The dem- 
onstration clock dial should be 
used to note the position of each 
hand on the hour and on the half 
hour. Many commercial demon- 
stration clocks are divided into 
colored sections to indicate either 
the half or the quarter hour. Nev- 
ertheless, teachers should make 
certain pupils understand that 
the hour hand is half way be- 
tween two numbers on the half 
hour. To insure the “fixing” of 
the half hour concept, the teacher 
should provide experience for 
children to find and say the time, 
when certain hours and half 
hours are given. 

In third grade the goal is to 
teach children to tell time accu- 
rately by the quarter hour and by 
the minute. The secret of telling 
time by the minute is the ability 
to count by one’s and five’s to 
thirty. Once this hurdle has been 
jumped, procedure is no different 
from that used in the develop- 
ment of hour and half hour con- 
cepts. 

For practice and check-up 
work teachers may prepare work 
sheets showing several clock 
faces minus hands. Children are 
directed to draw hands in posi- 
tions which correspond to certain 
times as: 


The difficulty of the assignment 
will depend, of course, on the age, 
grade, and ability of the children. 

Just as readiness for time tell- 


ing is begun in kindergarten, so 
too is readiness for understand- 
ing the calendar. The day by day 
calendar, that.is, a demonstration 
calendar that may be built with 
each changing day is best for ori- 
entation purposes. 

Conference time or circle time 
in kindergarten should begin 
with reference to the calendar. 
“Who has a birthday very soon?” 
the teacher asks. Some children 
will be able to answer the correct 
month, especially those having 
birthdays in the month being dis- 
cussed. 

“Lead” questions may now 
continue to be raised regarding 
the day of the week and the kind 
of day. At kindergarten level the 
teacher holds the correct number 
insert and tells the children, 
“This is Monday. It is October 1. 
It is the first day of October.” It 
is most important for the teacher 
to point at the number and to 
accent the ordinal. Then a volun- 
teer is sought to insert the num- 
ber card into its appropriate 
pocket. At first the teacher may 
have to indicate the appropriate 
pocket until such time as pupils 
become “day” and “sequence” 
conscious. This procedure is fol- 
lowed by showing picture inserts 
that describe the kind of day. “Is 
it a sunny day?” the teacher 
asks. Or, “Is it a rainy day?” 


Showing and questioning are 
continued until the right picture 
card is recognized. A similar pro- 
cedure is used for recognition of 
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holidays within the realm of five- 
year old understanding — Hallo- 
ween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. 


At the kindergarten and first 
grade stage of school experience, 
the goals to be achieved from the 
understanding of the following 
daily use of the calendar include 
concepts: (1) that day, week, 
and month are measurements of 
time, (2) that on some days chil- 
dren go to school and on some 
days children remain at home, 
(3) that each day may be differ- 
ent from the next, (4) that each 
day has a name and each month 
has a name, and (5) that some 
days are very special. 

At kindergarten level the dem- 
onstration calendar may also 
prove to be an excellent readiness 
device for recognition of ‘like- 
nesses and differences. With an 
additional set of numbers, the 
teacher may use the calendar as 
a chart for matching numbers 


that are similar or showing num- 
bers that are different. 

In grade two children are now 
ready to extend their knowledge 
and use of the calendar. They 
begin to understand, more com- 
pletely, differences in measure- 
ment of time in terms of vocabu- 
lary. Today, yesterday, tomor- 
row, shorter than, longer than, 
shortest, longest, last, next, be- 
fore, after, once — these and 
similar words become more 
meaningful terms in the language 
of everyday living in proportion 
to the emphasis that is placed 
upon them through calendar 
study. Days of the week and 
months of the year may be 
learned in sequence. Through dis- 
cussion and observation, more 
difficult picture cards may now 
be assigned to their respective 
pockets on the demonstration 
chart. Last night’s sky, tomor- 
row’s holiday, today’s weather, 
the shortest and longest day of 
the year, respectively — all these 
phrases become meaningful con- 


Pupil Activities Suggested for the Building of Skills, 
Understandings, and Concepts Related to TIME 


KINDERGARTEN 


- Make a collection of pictures of dif- 
ferent kinds of clocks and watches. 


- Have youngsters cut, paste, and mount 
pictures of different kinds of clocks for 
bulletin board display. 


. Learn rhymes and jingles about clocks. 
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. Collect calendars. Keep one intact. Cut 
others into individual number squares. 
Use for matching game. 


GRADE I 


. Make individual clock faces of paper 
plates. 


cepts in the children’s increasing- 
ly widening little world. 

By” the time children have 
reached third grade, they are 
ready to understand differences 
in units of time — the hour, the 
day, the week, the year, and the 
changing seasons. They are now 
able to make and keep their own 
calendars, to indicate on a dem- 
onstration calendar the begin- 
ning of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter, to make judgments 
about weather and seasons in 
terms of observing, independent- 
ly, the world outside or the cal- 
endar itself. 

Measures of time are neces- 
sary to the daily solution of our 
persistent problems of living. Pu- 
pils better achieve automatic con- 
trol of the facts of time if under- 
standing, based on concrete aids 
and experience, precedes prac- 
tice or drill. The value of the 
demonstration clock and calendar 
cannot be overlooked, therefore, 
in the concrete stage of building 
concepts related to time. 


- Make a collection of different calendars. 
Make a bulletin of different type calen- 
dars. 


. Make riddles about time and seasons. 


GRADE II 


. Draw several clock faces and draw hands 
in the positions of time dictated by the 
teacher. 


. Have pupil committees make a blackboard 
calendar for each of the school months. 
Build the calendar up day by day as 
a weather calendar only. 


. Bring in, cut, and mount pictures illu- 
strative of each of the seasons. 


. Make a class list of words related to 
time: today, yesterday, tomorrow, min- 
ute, hour, day, night, before, after, past, 
half past, month, year, date, noon, after- 
noon, evening, night, and similar terms. 


GRADE III 


. Have children do simple one step problems 
involving time telling. 
. Make a timetable for the day’s work. 


. Make a blackboard design of paper plate 


clocks. Have each clock indicate time by - 


the minute as: ten minutes past one; 
twenty minutes before three, and so 
forth. 


. Make a time line. Let pupils show where 
age is on the time line. 
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School Life — 
A Living Experience 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 


Research Professor of Psychology 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Leavine for the greater 
part of the day the security of the 
home and the familiar experience 
of family life, the child who 
comes to school for the first time 
enters a new, unknown and ex- 
panded environment. He meets 
with many other small boys and 
girls most of whom if not all are 
strange to him. He finds himself 
in a large and strange room with 
much of his accustomed freedom 
sharply curtailed. 

The children will meet this 
new situation in various ways. 
The aggressive child may become 
extremely resentful, while the 
shy, the timid, the over-protected 
child may feel completely lost 
in his new surroundings. Howev- 
er, once the child has become ad- 
justed to his new surroundings 
and his new mode of life, he will, 
as a rule, become interested in the 
many new things provided by the 
school to captivate and rivet his 
attention. 

The normal child enters school 
filled with energy; he is busy; he 
is interested; he is inquisitive; 
even a little prank which appears 
to be mischievous in the eyes of 
an adult is simply an outgrowth 
of the enthusiasm of childhood, 
without any intent to real mis- 
chief. 

However, not all children may 
so readily respond to the teacher’s 
effort. In every class of children 
one might expect to find a few 
who are uncooperative; a few 
others may be suspicious. Occa- 
sionally a teacher may be con- 
fronted with a child who is actu- 
ally defiant. It is not always the 
child’s own fault that he has al- 
ready developed such undesirable 
behavior. It may be due to unfav- 
orable environmental conditions 
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in his home or in his neighbor- 
hood. 

Steady, patient, and consistent 
treatment on the part of the 
teacher will be a great boon to 
these children. The interest and 
enthusiasm of the school child 
is not too difficult to arouse. 
Even the timid and fearful child 
will soon find his fears allayed 
as his security in the school en- 
vironment develops. 

If the school is to assist the 
child in the maximum develop- 
ment of his potentialities it must 
see to it that no aspect of his edu- 
cation be neglected. It can best do 
this by making of school life a 
real experience in living. If the 
child simply comes to school to re- 
cite the various lessons and re- 
ceive new assignments, then re- 
turn home, his education will be 
one-sided indeed. It is the teacher 
who thinks of his class as one big 
family coming together for many 
hours every day, living and learn- 
ing together, who will really help 
the children most in the attain- 
ment of their goals. True, the 
child must develop many kinds of 
knowledge, skills, and abilities if 
he would achieve the objectives 
of education. He needs to learn 
how to read, to write, and to 
speak, but he also needs to learn 
how to observe and to listen, how 
to participate in discussions and 
how to evaluate opinions of 
others. He needs to learn how to 
live with and to get along with 
others. In all these aspects of edu- 
cation, the child is day by day 
growing and developing during 
his school days. 

When the classroom is a place 
for living, the child soon realizes 
without being told the necessity 
for cooperating. Group work in 


the classroom facilitates the give- 
and-take of life. The child learns 
how to get along with his fellow 
pupils; he learns that they have 
rights and that he has rights; he 
learns to respect their rights and 
to expect that they respect his 
rights. This is an important les- 
son in life, a lesson that is not 
learned in a day. 

Learning responsibility is an- 
other outgrowth of classroom ex- 
perience in living. Some children 
may learn this to a marked de- 
gree in the home, but there are 
others who for one reason or an- 
other have not done so. To these 
the school owes an added obliga- 
tion of developing a sense of re- 
sponsibility in them. The alert 
teacher will readily spot the child 
who has no sense of responsibil- 
ity. Oftentimes he must guide and 
direct such a child in a very indi- 
rect manner. He must see to it 
that the child is not given respon- 
sible duties beyond his capacities. 
He must exercise a great deal of 
patience and see to it that the 
others also exercise patience with 
the child who is just beginning to 
learn responsibility. Relapses 
may be frequent at first, but 
gradually they will become fewer 
and fewer. 

When the classroom is a place 
in which to live, the children soon 
learn another item of significance 
for later life, namely, inter-de- 
pendence. As the child progresses 
through school life, his under- 
standing of the various inter-re- 
lationships increases He realizes 
more and more the various kinds 
of human relationships consistent 
with a democratic society. 
Through both observation and 
practice he develops a sincere de- 
sire as well as an ability to co- 
operate and to help other per- 
sons. Little by little, he recog- 
nizes this inter-dependence, par- 
ticularly when working with 
other children on some specific 
project. Almost without realizing 
it, he is learning the elementary 
components inherent in all real- 
life experience. These include the 
relationships in the family, in the 
school, in the community, in the 
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nation, and in the world. This 
does not come about all at once, 
but proceeds in an orderly and 
gradual development. . 

One of the important outcomes 
of school life is the development 
of attitudes within the child. 
Every child comes school with 
certain attitudes fairly well de- 
veloped. These he has acquired in 
the home and neighborhood and 
with others who have come into 
the environment of one or both. 
As the child’s knowledge of per- 
sons and objects and his experi- 
ence with them increases, his at- 
titudes toward them develops. 
Many of the child’s attitudes are 
those of the parents. His attitude 
toward himself, toward other 
children, toward adults, toward 
the school, toward religion, and 
church, toward races and nation- 


alities,—all of these are largely 
the result of what the child has 
seen and heard in the home. 

Not infrequently it happens 
that the child’s attitudes in one 
or more of these areas are un- 
desirable. In some cases they may 
be warped and distorted. Where 
this has occurred the school can 
rectify matters, not so much by 
telling the child that he is wrong 
and what is right but rather by 
example and experience. For ex- 
ample, a child coming from an all- 
white neighborhood may have 
completely erroneous ideas con- 
cerning a negro child, or a child 
of any other race. Now if he sees 
other children work or play with 
children of another group or race, 
and then eventually has his own 
experience in working or playing 
with them, his attitudes will 


Reading Schemes 


MARION E. MEAD 


Diagnostician and Tutor 


J OHNNY says, “Oh, I didn’t 
know I should look at the end of 
the word, I thought I just had to 
look at the beginning.” Many ex- 
ercises come in handy to teach 
children like this to look at final 
consonants. The following is one 
that I have found most satisfac- 
tory and interesting for the pu- 
pils. 


3 slim 

1 sit 

4 fill 
slid 
— rim 
him 3 
hill 4 ue 


The last letter of the first word 
in the right hand column is “m”’. 
The word in the left hand column 
which ends in “m” is number 3. 
Write “3” before “slim”. The last 
letter in the second word in the 
right hand column is “t”. The 
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hit 1 
hid 2 


word that ends in “t’” in the left 
hand column is “hit”. Write “1” 
before “sit”. “Hill” ends in “I!” 
and is number Write be- 
fore “‘fill’’. 

This exercise is easy to under- 
stand. It is quickly done, and may 
be used for any pupil learning 
final consonants. It is applicable 
to classroom teaching, where it 
could be’ used in Grade I, or may 
be used in Remedial Work for 
any pupil above: Grade I, who 
needs héip in final consonants. It 
may be amade longer or shorter. 

The same plan may be used in 
teaching pupils to look at short 
vowels, especially in three letter 
words: 

1 cap 

3 stop 

2 lip 
mop 
_ slip 

— lap 


tap 1 
tip 2 
top 3 


gradually change for the better. 
It is the experience that will re- 
assure the child rather than some 
words from the teacher. 

These are but a few of the nu- 
merous topics that could be dis- 
cussed in encouraging the teach- 
er to make school life an experi- 
ence in living for the primary pu- 
pil. They are offered not as any- 
thing final or complete, but as a 
starter to challenge the teacher to 
give more intensive thought and 
study to the topic. The mind of 
the alert teacher will promptly be 
besieged with dozens of ways he 
can enhance and enrich his pu- 
pils’ daily classroom experiences. 
His ingenuity can so diversify 
learning activities that school life 
becomes for the child truly a 
living experience. 


Anew 


Also the same exercise may be 
used with four letter words to 
help teach pupils to notice the 
order of consonants when there 
are more than one. These words 
below give illustrations for the 
left hand column. The right hand 
column may easily be supplied: 
sing 
sink 
sick 
silk 
line 
lick 


with 
wish 
link wink 
like wick 
In five letter words there are 
plenty of possibilities: 
round shout 
count shoot 
pouch short 
mouse . stood 


sheet 
sheep 
steep 

spell 


float 
floor 


train 
trail 


peach 
cheap 
while cheek flare 
whale check flame 
These various consonant and 
vowel combination and difficulties 
cover the work of the first three 
grades. 


Emotion 
and 
Intellect 
In Art 


ANNA DUNSER 


Duane thinks her picture 
through before she begins to 
draw. She plans where each part 
is to be, then works carefully to 
keep every line straight. She has 
reached this stage earlier than 
most children. This produces a 
good design but perhaps she has 


lost some of the spontaniety that 
she had earlier. Has she improved 
her art? 


Boys and girls paint freely with water colors on wet paper 


Is art an expression of feeling, 
a giving way to an impulse? Or 
is it a carefully thought out, cal- 
culated arrangement? It isn’t dif- 
ficult to see that any work of art 
partakes’ of both elements, the 
emotional and the _ intellectual. 
The division between the different 
schools of thought lies in the rel- 
ative importance of the elements. 

In nineteenth century art the 


Happy children paint with feeling 


emphasis was on the intellectual. 
The artist—and his audience— 
felt that art was finding beauty in 
nature and reproducing that 
beauty as naturalistically as pos- 
sible. For that kind of art it was 
necessary to have a great deal of 
skill. The result was a colored- 
photographic effect. In the desire 
to acquire the necessary skill, the 
teacher and the students resorted 
to copying not only nature but 
other artists’ reproductions of na- 
ture. 

If this skill was great enough 
the person seeking to produce art 
was not creating anything at all. 
He was only a reporter of what 
he saw. Seldom, however, was the 
skill so great that this happened. 
Even in spite of his goal the 
copiest put something of himself 
into his work. It then, perhaps, 
had some slight artistic worth. 

At the present time there is a 
rebellion. The would-be artist 
takes clay, stone, wood, paint, 
paper, or some other medium and 
with lines, colors, and dark and 
light arrangements, he seeks to in- 
vent a form of beauty. 

Without guidance he flounders, 
he becomes confused and his re- 
sult is confusion. Such a person 
and his teacher have swung to the 
other extreme and have tried to 
create beauty without using very 
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much intellect. However it is 
man’s nature to organize things 
about him. He makes arrange- 
ments with things, whatever they 
may be. There is use of intellect 
in his work. 
So he, like the copiest, is us- 
ing both intellect and emotion 
but with emphasis on the latter. 
And we ask which should pre- 
dominate? 
In many phases of human en- 
deavor it is necessary that rea- 
son, or intellect, take the major 
role. But life would be uninterest- 
ing, cold, unloving, unfriendly, if 
our feelings played no part in our 
daily life. 
Education in general has gone 
the intellectual path. Children are 
drilled for skills. “Give them the 
tools”, seems to be the slogan 
“and let them use them as they ckbe: 
please with no guidance.” 
In popular magazines, in news- A water color painted freely but with a good sense of design 


papers, in accounts of confer- 
ences, we hear the lay person say, 
“Our schools are not giving the 
children the tools. They cannot 
read and write and spell” — the 
implication is that they do not 
have enough routine, thoughtless 
drill to achieve these skills. 

It is true that children do not 
read very much and they seldom 
ever write after they leave school 
but the fault is not in the lack of 
drill. It is the lack of practice in 
the use of these skills in some 
thoughtful, felt, way. It is the 
lack of combining the intellect 
with the emotions. 

If children did more writing in 
school, and by writing I mean 
composing with imagination and 
feeling, their skills would become 
automatic, and subordinate to the 
content. Reading and spelling 
would be a natural outcome, for 
who can write without spelling 
the words they write? and who 
write without reading what they 
write? 

In factual subjects where mem- 
ory plays a great part the em- 
phasis will be on the intellectual 
endeavor. Since there is so much > 
of this type of learning in our 
- ee schools it is urgent that in the 
A carefully planned drawing by a seven year old girl arts the emotions are, predomin- 
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Kindergarten children paint what they feel 


A 
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Raymond in the third grade plans the arrangement 
but paints details with much feeling for color 


ant and that they are disciplined. 
Organization, though natural, 
must be directed, recognized and 
encouraged—or it will be meager. 

An excess of talk about color 
theory, balance, unity and other 
design principles can eliminate 
the emotional quality in the chil- 
dren’s art work. It takes out the 
joy of creating, the satisfaction 
and self confidence, and that in- 
definable appreciation called es- 
thetic. 

The teacher who is creative 
does not impose rules or her own 
ideas, but she opens vistas of 
possibilities, usually through the 
discussion of all the children’s 
work in one exhibit. 

The creative teacher will find 
many hindrances in her path. 
When the pupils are nine, ten, or 
eleven years old they become con- 
scious of adverse criticism. They 
run up against the deep rooted 
ideas of the nineteenth century, 
that their paintings and sculpture 
should look like things in nature. 
They see drawings, photographs, 
and paintings which their parents 
and other adults admire because 
they are naturalistic. The children 
feel that they should have the 
skill to do, likewise. They do not 
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have the skill, and know it would 
take years to acquire it. 

Unless the teacher can give 
them an appreciation of organiza- 
tion, and the pleasing designs 
they have made, they will not con- 
tinue to develop good taste in 
dress, house decoration, land- 
scape development, civic centers, 
or even a well hung picture. The 
skill in drawing has nothing to do 
with development of good taste. 

Working in abstract design will 
often keep these children con- 
fident and happy. By comparing 
their representational work with 


their abstract designs they can 
appreciate their method of work- 
ing in art. 

Another method of leading the 
children to appreciate organiza- 
tion and feeling in their work is to 
compare it with work in other 
branches of the Fine Arts. It is 
not difficult to see the abstract de- 
sign in the field of music. Play a 
note on the piano, play another. 
The effect may be a discord. An 
added note may bring the sound 
together to form a harmony. The 
pupils have a definite reaction. 
The phrase may express excite- 
ment, peace, encouragement, de- 
feat, or some other emotion — 
without the use of words, or im- 
itations of nature. 

You may do the same with 
color. Place two spots of color on 
paper and it may be a discord, add 
another that creates a harmony 
and pleases the children. The ef- 
fect may be a sense of quiet, un- 
easiness, or some other feeling, 
perhaps not definable but defin- 
itely moving. The effect may be 
achieved by using only the two 
colors, simply changing the 
amounts, or the intensity, or posi- 
tion of the colors. 

Lead the children to experi- 
ment with only one color, in dif- 
ferent values. Try just black and 
white. How many people realize 
that the moving quality of da 
Vinci’s background landscapes, is 
not that they portray dusk or 
dawn but that there is an even 


Emotional expression by a kindergarten child 
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gradation of light and dark. Such 
gradations are effective wherever 
used. 

Irving Kresberg says, “All that 
is needed is a gentle scraping of 
the barnacles from the human 
eyes.” 

Many people will accept the 
idea that color influences them 
but they balk at the idea that lines 
can sing, that thrust .of lines 
produce force or weakness, that 
the proportion of light and dark 
have an ecstatic reaction on the 
beholder. 

To free the adult learner—and 
the teacher should be freed—from 
his inhibitions we must remind 
him of elementary experiences. 
How does he feel when he comes 
from a bright clear outdoors to a 
dark, dingy, disordered room? 
When he suddenly discovers that 
the sun has set, the horizon is 
still light, but above him it is 
dark? How does he feel when he 
sees dark clouds behind the tops 
of sunlit trees? 

“How does he feel when he 
walks in the woods in December? 
Does he see the springing lines of 
the branches of the trees that ex- 
press life, although the leaves are 
gone? 

Now that we have decided that 
the children should work with 
feeling and imagination so that 
they will create or at least ap- 
preciate beauty in the works of 
others. We ask ourselves, “How 
can we tell if the children are 


Billy paints a picture of his own home and plans it intelligently 


putting feeling into their work?” 

If the children are happy, in- 
terested and are concentrating on 
what they are doing and trying 
to tell something, they are work- 
ing emotionally. If they are not 
concentrating, earnestly endeav- 
oring to express something how 
can we bring them to this way of 
working? 

Again it is easier to explain 
through comparison with creative 
writing. We may say to the pupils, 
“Write about the book you have 
just read,” or “Tell what you saw 
on the trip we have just taken,” 
or “Write a letter to Jimmy, who 
is in the hospital, and tell him 
what we are doing at- school.” 

However if we say any of these 
things we are asking the children 
to write something that every one 


Tommy paints emotionally but has a fine sense of design 
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in the room already knows, prob- 
ably even Jimmy. In such assign- 
ments the boys and girls will be 
thinking, “What does she want us 
to write?” “Is this what she 
means?” or “Am I remembering 
the things she has in mind” and 
so on. Such assignments may be 
given after the child has written 
creatively. 

Suppose on the other hand, we 
give the child a stimulating title 
for a story as “Make up a story 
about, ‘When Wilma took the 
Wrong Road’ ”’. Other titles of the 
same type are, “Why the Robin 
built his nest in the Lilac Bush,” 
“A Drop of Water went Travel- 
ing,” “John’s Search for the 
Treasure.” 

In writing such stories the chil- 
dren are on their own. They can 
make the story hilariously funny 
or extremely sad. It can be fanci- 
ful or wholly possible. Whatever 
character it takes the child will be 
telling his teacher and his class- 
mates something they never 
heard before. Of course the child 
must have an audience. Some one 
must read what he has written. 

We will not ask the silly ques- 
tion, ‘“‘How can he write a story 
when he can’t spell?” If there are 
no easy dictionaries or alphabeti- 
cal lists of words in the room the 
teacher is there to spell the words _ 
for him, and surely she has a dic- 
tionary. 

Let us apply this method to the 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Tue study of the history of 


our FLAG was an outgrowth of a 
unit concerning the writing of 
the National Anthem, The Star 
Spangled Banner. The children 
were interested to know the flag 
that so inspired Francis Scott 
Key was not just like the one 
used today. They noted it had 
fifteen stripes and fifteen stars. 

They became interested in the 
way the stars were arranged and 
wondered if the flag has always 
looked the same. We found pic- 
tures of the early day flags 
and learned that flags of many 
designs had been used by people 
from earliest times, to tell a 
friend from an enemy. 

During the early days of unrest 
in the American Colonies the peo- 
ple still loved England and hoped 
something could be done to keep 
from having a war, and having to 
separate from the mother coun- 
try. 

Small groups of people col- 
lected ammunition and _ guns. 
They drilled together to be able to 
protect their homes if the British 


had to be driven out of the coun- 
try. The people made flags of 
many designs. One flag had a rat- 
tlesnake on it and a motto that 
said, “Don’t tread on me”. One 
flag had the words, “Appeal to 
Heaven”, another had one word, 
“LIBERTY”. 


Some of the flags had figures of 
animals on them, as the beaver, 
or trees, as the pine tree. These 
flags were very easily seen and 
identified as belonging to a parti- 
cular group. The people who car- 
ried these banners came to be 
called the “Pine Tree Boys’, or 
the “Liberty Boys”. This also 
helped to make the people know 
they need not be so afraid to let 
others understand how they felt 
about the unjust laws and taxes. 
The flags really had a very im- 
portant part in making the 
American Colonists aware they 
were working together for a 
cause, that of better conditions 
for living in America. 

The boys and girls became 
aware that this wonderful coun- 
try of ours grew out of the prob- 
lem of human values. That each 
one has a special individuality 
which is worth developing. That 
the life of each person is sacred. 
In some measure the children 
realized that they too belong to 
this great country, and that the 
men and women of long ago made 
it possible for us to have the free- 
doms we possess today. 

The boys and girls found a pic- 
ture of the flag of the Continental 
Army. This was the first flag to 
bear a stripe for each colony. It 
was used first as an ensign for 
the small Continental Navy. 


The first Stars and Stripes was created by 
a resolution of Continental Congress, June 14, 1777. 
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The flag had thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, and the 
field was a miniature English flag. 
It was blue with the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew super- 
imposed upon it. 

This was called the Grand 
Union Flag. It was the first of- 
ficial flag carried by an American 
war ship, the “Alfred”, December 
3, 1775. The Grand Union Flag 
was hoisted by General Washing- 
ton at his Army Headquarters at 
Cambridge, Mass., January 2, 
1775, as the official standard of 
the Continental Army. 

In March 1776 the Grand Union 
Flag was carried ashore in the 
Bahama Islands and was used 
on many occasions as the flag of 
the American Revolution rep- 
resenting the “United Colonies 
of America’’. 

Each child made one of the 
Grand Union flags. They could 
scarcely believe a flag like this 
had flown over public buildings 
and had been carried in battles by 
our soldiers, sailors and marines. 


The First Stars and Stripes 

The fighting was becoming seri- 
ous and the loyal Americans 
decided they wanted a special flag 
of their own without any refer- 
ence to England. The Continental 


The Grand Union flag was carried on the “Alfred”, December 3, 1775. 


Congress passed an Act on June 
14, 1777: “That the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen s:ars, 
white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation.” 


The Congress did not say just 
how the stars were to be ar- 
ranged, so they were put on the 


flag in many ways. Some were in 
rows and some were arranged in 
a circle. One of the first of the 
new flags was made by the ladies 


The Stars and Stripes from January 13, 1794 
to April 4, 1818, by ari Act of Congress. 
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at Portsmouth for John Paul 
Jones ship the “Ranger”. He 
hoisted the flag on July 4, 1777. 

It is recorded that the first 
Stars and Stripes displayed in 
actual battle was at Fort Stan- 
wix, New York, August 3, 1777. 
The British fired upon the Fort 
and the ladies living in the Fort 
hastily made a flag. The white 
stars and stripes were from sol- 
diers’ shirts ; the blue of the union 
was from a Captain’s cloak; the 
red stripes were made from strips 
torn from the red flannel petti- 
coats of the women. 

The first Army flag, popularly 
known as the Betsy Ross flag had 
the stars arranged in a circle. 
The idea seemed to be that no 
state should have precedence over 
another. The first Navy Stars 
and Stripes had the stars ar- 
ranged in staggered formation in 
alternate rows and lines of threes 
and twos on a blue field. 

When the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner was first flown at the head of 
the Continental Army it was de- 
scribed by General Washington 
as follows; “We take the stars 
from heaven, the red from our 
mother country, separating it by 
white strips, thus showing we 
have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to 
posterity representing liberty.” 

After reading and talking 
about the First Stars and Stripes, 
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The Stars and Stripes from April 4, 1818 
to the present time, by an Act of Congress 


the children made a flag and 
wrote down some of the things 
they had learned about it. They 
realized that when Flag Day is 
celebrated it goes back a long 
ways in the history of our coun- 
try. 

The boys and girls learned that 
the war dragged on a long time, 
and finally it was over and 
George Washington was made 
President. Two more states 
joined the Union making fifteen 
states, Kentucky and Vermont. 
After this, on January 18, 1794, 
Congress passed a_ resolution 
making the flag different. It now 
had fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes. 

This was the flag that was car- 
ried in battle during the War of 


1812, this was the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” of our National An- 
them as written by Francis Scott 
Key, this was the flag carried by 
Andrew Jackson at the Battle of 
New Orleans. 

After the children made the 
flag with the fifteen stripes and 
fifteen stars, cne little boy stood 
admiring them and he exclaimed, 
“I just wouldn’t have believed 
it!” 

After the War of 1812 was over 
the United States became power- 
ful and all of the countries of the 
world respected the Stars and 
Stripes. Other states wanted to 
join the United States of America. 

The people realized the flag 
would soon be unwieldy if a 
stripe was added for each new 


Those Special Days 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


state, so Congress passed another 
Act, April 4, 1818, providing the 
number of stripes be thirteen in 
honor of the thirteen colonies who 


defied England and fought so. 


bravely to form this new coun- 
try. The Act also set the number 
of stars as being one for each 
state, and that a new star be 
added for each additional state. 
This is the form of OUR FLAG 
to-day. 

The children made the fourth 
form of the flag and wrote an- 
other little story about it. They 
made the four flags and the four 
stories into a booklet with the 
flag as it is today for the cover 
of the booklet. They all agreed 
they had learned many new 
things about the flag. 

One of the best things was to 
know how to honor the flag when 
it is in a parade and is carried by 
an honor guard. As the flag is car- 
ried by, every one should stand 
and salute. Men in uniform salute 
the armed service salute. Men not 
in uniform remove their hats and 
women place the right hand over 
the heart. The same is done when 
the flag is being hoisted or low- 
ered. 

Now, as the children stand in 
the classroom to say the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag, or to 
sing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner”, they know what the words 
mean. They realize this is our 
Flag, and they understand how 
the FLAG came to be ours, and 
the meaning of -the thirteen 
stripes and forty-eight stars. 


Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthday comes now, 


And to these great men, we make a low bow! 


We learn poems and stories and sing our songs too! 
Oh my there is plenty to learn and to do, 
But Valentine’s Day is ever in our thoughts, 

As mail after mail comes right through the slots. 


There are big ones and small ones so funny and gay. 


The month may be short but it has Valentine’s Day. 
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Excellent free hand cutting by 4rd 

grade. Notice the strong similarity in 

the reproduction of the character, yet 
the vast variety. 


is usually used to indicate that 
the drawing or cutting, or paint- 
ing is being done strictly without 
a pattern of any sort. 
If I could have one motto in my 
art room, it would be, “You are 
not here to do what has been done 
before.” This particular phil- 
. osophy is so different from other 
‘ subjects. As well you know, in 
math 2+2 equals 4. In art—not 
so! In English we must spell cat 
— C-A-T. In art — not so! The 
law of individual differences is of 
prime importance in the art field. 


Free Hand Washi ngton It is surely the most obvious thing 


in the world that we do not all 
d Li l think alike. The vast variety of 
an Inco rl (Turn to page 64) 
GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, 


Campus School, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I HAVE entitled this article, 
“Free Hand”, which is about as 
trite a statement as I could think 
of. Like “creativity”, ‘“orginal- 
ity”, etc., the words have been so 
over-done we in the art field can 
scarcely stand to hear the words. 
Yet, for lack of better ways of 
explaining ourselves, we use them 
and use them. 

Just take “creativity” for ex- 
ample. Webster says, “The act of 
creating; production without use 
of pre-existent material; — any 
remarkable product of the power 
of scientific, artistic, or practical 
construction.” 

This is a fair explanation and 
surely it is the type of thing we 
are striving for in the art class. 
To know (and practice) the dif- 
ference between “creation” and 
“busy-work” is what we refer to 
when we talk about things in the 
realm of the creative. ‘Free- 
hand”, a word coined for use in 
art, is a parallel to “creative”. It 
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Experiencing Arithmetic: 
Multiplication and Division 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education, 
The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Today, the development of multiplication and 
division, like that of many other phases of arith- 
metic, is spread over nearly all the elementary 
grades. Grades I and II are the readiness ones. It is 
true, no formal stress is placed there on mastering 
such facts as “Two 4’s, 8” or “Threes in 12, 4.” 
When children are grouping objects for addition 
or separating them for subtraction, however, 
teachers frequently make such remarks as, “You 
have two groups with four counters in each group. 
How many counters are there in all?” or “Separate 
your 12 counters into groups of three. How many 
groups do you have now?” Such experiences as 
these, coupled with counting by 2’s, 5’s and 10’s, 
help children later to see relationships between 
addition and multiplication of equal groups; also 
between subtraction and division. 


Both the introduction and attempted mastery of 
the basic facts are made in Grade III and completed 
in Grade IV, starting with the second half of Grade 
III. Some contact with the processes of multiplica- 
tion and division is also made in those two grades 
but more advanced work is usually deferred until 
later grades. 


Children need some acquaintance with combining 
equal groups in multiplication before they separate 
equal groups in division. Just how far shall we go 
with the multiplication facts before we develop the 
corresponding division ones? Opinions differ but 
it seems to the writer that, after the simpler multi- 
plication facts dealing with the 2’s have been 
presented, it is time to develop the corresponding 
facts in division. As other multiplication facts are 
taught in each successive sub-group, why not con- 
tinue this plan? Thus, as in addition and subtrac- 
tion, we are developing teaching units of four. 


The next questions to arise are: 1. Just which 
multiplication facts are the easier ones? 2. Which 
are the harder ones? Again, authorities differ. Al- 
though you will be guided largely, of course, by 
your own textbook and your teacher’s guide, the 
writer feels justified in presenting here the group- 
ings she has developed over a quarter of a century, 
and found most helpful. 


33 EASIER MULTIPLICATION FACTS 


1 
2 
2 


338 EASIER DIVISION FACTS 
2 2 5 2 3 2 

2/4 5/10 2/10 3/6 2/6 4/8 2/8 1 
1 1 5 3 5 4 

2/2 1/1 5/25 5/15 3/15 5/20 4/20 1/5 


1 3 4 3 3 1 4 1 
5/56 3/9 8/12 4/12 1/3 3/3 4/16 4/4 


4 6 1 7 1 8 1 9 1 
1/4 1/6 6/6 1/7 7/7 18 8/8 1/99 9/9 
48 HARDER MULTIPLICATION FACTS 
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48 HARDER DIVISION FACTS 


2 6 2 7 2 8 
6/12 2/12 7/14 2/14 8/16 2/16 


2 9 6 5 7 5 


9/18 18 5/30 6/30 5/385 # 7/85 


8 5 9 5 3 6 
5/40 8/40 5/45 9/46 3/18 


3 7 3 8 3 9 
21 8/24 3/24 9/27 3/27 


7/21 3/2 


4 6 4 7 4 8 
6/24 4/24 17/28 4/28 8/32 4/32 


4 9 6 6 7 6 
9/36 4/36 6/36 17/42 6/42 


8 6 9 7 7 8 
6/48 9/54 6/54 #+17/49 #£«8/56 #£7/56 


9 7 9 9 
7/63 9/63 8/64 9/72 £8/72 9/81 


A glance at these groupings of the easier and 
harder facts will show that: 


There are 81 multiplication facts and 81 cor- 
responding division facts. 


The doubles are among the first facts to be 
presented (“Two 2’s, 4”, “Two 5’s, 10”, etc.) 


An initial fact (such as “Two 5’s, 10’) is 
immediately followed by the reverse fact 
(“Five 2’s, 10.’’) 


It is possible, early in the developmental 
program, to present the related multiplica- 
tion and division facts in a teaching unit of 
four: 


5 2 2 5 


x2 x5 
10 “10 


The vertical plan of writing the facts is used 
in the early stages, after one will need to 
give pupils some contact with the horizontal 
form (“2X3=6”). 
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6. The zero facts are omitted here. Actually 
there is no occasion to multiply 
zero by a number until pupils first 30 
need to use it in a two-place multi- <2 _ 
plicand. Then most children can 60 
grasp in one lesson the concept in- 
volved. 


Most of the facts concerning the 1’s are 
grouped near one another. This plan aids 
pupils in arriving at a generalization about 
these facts. Thus they have no need to 
memorize them asiisolated items. 

All the facts are developed in “mixed up” 
order rather than by “tables.” (More of this 
later). 


Do you remember when we discussed the develop- 
ment of addition and subtraction facts? (See the 
January, 1957, issue, article). Here, as there, 
one finds it helpful to remember several significant 
points. Many are quite similar to those; a few are 
quite different. 

1. Let’s begin with a problem question, if pos- 
sible. Take the fact, “Four 2’s, 8,” for in- 
stance. “Mother was baking cookies when 
Bob and Anne came over to see Harry and 
Susan. She said each child could have two 
cookies. How many cookies did she give all 
of them?” 

Have on hand enough concrete counters for 
each child to use, both in the discovery stage 
(if he needs them then) and in the proving 
stage (where he certainly will). 

Call on several children to explain how they 
arrived at their solutions. 

Encourage pupils to use 

addition at the beginning 

level to prove their answers. 

(This helps to keep the rela- 

tionship between the two 

processes constantly before 

them.) 


Shall we train children to say, “Two 5’s, 10” 
(rather than “Two times 5 equals 10”) and 
“Fives in 10, two” (rather than “Ten 
divided by 5 equals two.”)? It is not too 
early to think of speed. 

Here as in addition and subtraction, let’s see 
that our pupils fully wnderstand the concept 
involved before we try to fix a particular fact 
in their minds through drill. 

Periodic fact tests will show the needs of in- 
dividual pupils. Unless he is quite proficient, each 
child may need to make small flash cards based on 
his own errors. These he may keep inside the 
“arithmetic envelope” in his desk for frequent in- 
dividual study. 

Although the multiplication and division facts 
have been developed in “mixed-up order,” certainly 
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“tables” are not to be ignored. After all the facts 
are presented, an excellent device for children to 
prepare is a “Table Chart.” 

The following diagram of such a chart shows 
how it should look when completed. 


TABLE CHART IN MULTIPLICATION 
AND DIVISION 


A 
[ats [ef 
5 | 40 | 45 


A duplicated sheet given to each child should 
show only the title, the squares, and the numbers 
written in bold type. The teacher will guide small, 
homogeneous groups of pupils — not all will be 
ready at the same time — to build the “tables” on 
their own charts. If placed inside the children’s 
individual desk “envelopes,” the charts will be 
available for quick reference at all times. 


An old multiplication and division game which 
children enjoy and which stresses relationships is 
called, “Telling the Whole Story.” This is the whole 
story of “Nine 8’s”: 


9 9 8 
9 8 8/72 9/72 
72 
This brings us to the process of multiplying. 

Actually, pupils should be introduced to multiplica- 
tion of a two-figure number by a one- 
figure number (without carrying, of 
course) as soon as they have learned the 32 
eas‘er facts involving the number “2”, 2 
Such early contact justifies the learning 64 


of facts and provides an incentive for 
their mastery. 


Carrying in multiplication needs to be preceded 
by an intensive review of higher decade addition. 
Use of the ‘“‘Number Line” described in the January 
article on “Addition and Subtraction” should prove 
quite helpful here. Exercises (both oral and writ- 
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ten) which call for multiplying, followed by the 
addition of another number to the product, should 
be given frequently. (Oral: “What are eight 7’s 
plus 5?” Written: 


Perhaps the process of carrying in multiplica- 
tion is best explained to children 
by reviewing what they already 36 
know how to do — carry in addi- 36 36 
tion. 36 x3 


108 108 


Most pupils who have been carefully trained in 
the meaning of place 
value, beginning in Grade 
I, should experience very 
little difficulty with par- 
tial products when in- 
troduced to a multiplier 
with more than one 
figure. Since 32 means 
“three 10’s and two 1’s,” 
they will realize that the product of “two l’s xX 
213” must start with the 1’s column and the 
product of “three 10’s (or 30) xX 213” must start 
with the 10’s column. Some children, however, will 
need, in the beginning stages, to see these partial 
products worked separately, then added. 


213 213 426 
x2 x30 46390 
426 6,390 6,816 


(partial product) 
(partial product) 


Two cautions regarding the use of zero, please! 
First, let’s avoid the incorrect 
writing of zero in the multi- Wrong Right 
plier. We have previously ~~ 
taught children that the “3” in 63 63 
“30” belongs in 10’s, not 1’s, 30 x30 
column. Let’s adhere to this. 
Second, the writing of zeros as 
a partial product is wholly unnecessary and a bad 
practice. If a child is unsure of 
his answer, let him check it by 
reversing the multiplier and 63 
the multiplicand. x30 
30 00 <& Avoid 
x63 189 
90 1,890 
180 
1,890 


The child who habitually estimates his answer 
before working a solution is not likely to fall into 
a trap. He needs much practice in rounding 
numbers in multiplication while estimating an- 
swers. If the example given is “60 < $1.95,” for 
instance, a glance should convince him that his 
answer will be nearly “$120.00” (or “60 < $2.00’). 

Children who have had difficulty with the 
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answers to such questions as “How 
many 8’s in 56?” need to “rediscover” 
division facts through subtraction, then 

7 
write them in the division form — 8/56 
The same plan may be used in developing 
the idea of uneven division. Suppose, in- 
stead of the preceding question, the ex- 
ample had been worded to say, “How 
many 8’s in 61?” Through subtraction, 
the child will find that there are seven 
8’s, with a remainder of five. He should 
then be taught the division form for stat- 
ing his answer. 


Teachers today accept, practically 


56 
—8 
“48 
—8 
40° 
—8 
—8 
—8 
“16 
—8 


8 
7 Rb 


without question, the idea that long divi-g /é1 


sion should precede short division since 
so many numbers used in short division 
are invisible. 


First examples of two-figure divisors 


56 


5 


6 R2 


should end in zero since children are19Q/62 


familiar with 10 and multiples of 10. In 
the case of “62+10,” they know that 60 
contains six 10’s. 


Their first acquaintance with a “trial 


60 


2 


4 R6 


quotient” should use the true quotient.20/86 


(Again and again we use zero as the 
second figure of the divisor). 


When we first begin to work with two- 
figure quotients, as well as two-figure 
divisors, let’s see that those quotients 
have no remainders. At the same time, 
let’s see that the first figure in the 
divisor is under 5. The reason is obvious. 


20 
6 


21 

35/735 
70 

“85 

35 


Teachers need to approach the problem of the 
apparent quotient figure by slow stages, first using 
a one-figure quotient, then a two-figure quotient, 
without remainders in both cases. 


Robert Lee Morton (Teaching Children Arith- 
metic, Silver Burdett Company, 1953, pages 234- 
35) quotes an investigation involving many thon- 
sands of examples to point out that, if all two-figure 
divisors ending in 6, 7, 8, or 9 are rounded upward. 
they are right in about 79.0 per cent of the cases 
Contrary to usual practice, Morton also advocates 
that two-figure divisors ending in 5 should also be 
rounded upward although the percentage here is 
not nearly so high (58.5 per cent). 


As preparation for short division, children need 
much review of higher-decade subtraction, particu- 
larly with facts which require the “bridging” of 
two decades (such as “28 from 33” or “39 from 
48.”") Written practice may well be supplemented 
by brisk, three-minute oral drills using these 
facts. 


Once both processes — multiplication and divi- 
sion — have been developed, the best checks to use 
at the elementary level are the reverse processes. 
Dividing the product by the multiplier to get the 
multiplicand is the best check for multiplication. 
Multiplying the quotient by the divisor to get the 
dividend is the best check for division. While “Cast- 
ing out 9’s” is applicable to multiplication and divi- 
sion, as well as to addition and subtraction, it is 
best left (in all four cases) until the junior high- 
school level. By that time children are more mature 
and they need new approaches as incentives to 
check their work habitually. 


Our Flag Flies High For Washington! 


(Each child carries flag) 
EDNA HAMILTON 


First child speaks: 
Our flag flies high for Washington 
America’s beloved son... 
Our first and much loved president, 
A son of noble wishes bent. 


Second child speaks: 
Our flag flies high for Washington, 
The natal day of Washington... 
We celebrate .. . all hearts as one, 
Our flag flies high for Washington 


Third child speaks: 
We love the stripes and field of blue 
With snow white stars . . . it’s loyal, true, 
We take it down when day is done... 
Our flag flies high for Washington! 
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Scrub-brush Sadie 


As America continues to grow we are taking 
pleasure in telling our own tall tales. Like the 
Greeks and their wealth of mythology, there is no 
great lack of stories of the bragging variety in 
American History. A study of these super heroes 
and their great deeds reveals much of the American 
heroic spirit to young children. It integrates well 
with their reading, history, social studies, and 
other school activities and interests. What’s more, 
it challenges their own creative and expressive 
abilities as far as the imagination itself. 


I. Objectives 


. To enjoy meeting the American mythical 
heroes. 


. To learn some of the great deeds which the 
stories about them tell. 

. To learn how bragging is frequently done 
with a sense of humor. 

. To understand the meaning of tall tales; that 
they embody our way of bragging of our 
country’s great deeds. 

. To develop a variety of creative, expressive 
talents, using “Tall Tales” as the motif. 


II. Main Heroes 
. Real Men. 
. Daniel Boone, explorer and settler. 
. Mike Fink, keelboatman and trapper. 
. Johnny Appleseed, planter of orchards on 
the frontier. 
. Honest Abe Lincoln. 
George Washington, father of our country. 
John Henry, steel driving man. 
. Davy Crockett, all-around frontiersman. 
. Buffalo Bill, Western frontiersman. 
ythical. 
. Captain Stormalong, seaman during the 
Revolution. 
Mose, the giant New York fireman. 
Paul Bunyan, lumber and oilman. 
Febold Fevoldson, Nebraska homesteader. 
. Pecos Bill, king of the cowboys. 
. Joe Magarac, Pittsburgh steelman. 


MEADOW 


American 
Tall Tales 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Teacher, 
Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


III. Suggested Activities 


1. Preliminary to Original Work. 


A. Reading. 


1. Textbooks; reading, history, social 
studies. 

2. Reference books. 

3. Library books. 


B. Seeking information about heroes. 
1. Characteristics. 
a. Physical. 
b. Mental. 
c. Personality. 
2. Accomplishments. 
3. Historical evidence upon which the ac- 
complishments are based. 
4. How writers depict the hero. 


. Creativity and Expression. 


A. Discussicn. 

1. Merits of particular heroes. 

2. Exaggerations in stories about heroes. 

3. Various authors’ literary styles and 
techniques in depicting the heroes. 

4. Possibilities for creative, expressive 
activities based on the “Tall Tale” 
motif. 


. Dramatics. 
1. Dramatize a true episode of a hero. 
2. Create and dramatize an original 
episode of a hero. 


. Music; compose original lyrics to a famil- 
iar song about a hero. 
. Writing. 
1. Select a favorite hero about whom to 
write an original adventure. 
2. Create an original hero about whom 
to write. 


. Art. 
1. Draw an original accomplishment of a 
familiar hero. 
2. Create an original hero about whom 
to draw accomplishments. 
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TALL STORIES 
THE LEGEND OF SCRUB-BRUSH SADIE 


By Rose Bloomfield 


Scrub-Brush Sadie was born in the year 1807. 
She got her name because her hair looked like a 
scrubbing brush. But she was the best shooting 
cowgal in the whole United States and Texas. 

She could shoot the head off an ant twenty miies 
away! Because she could shoot so well, she was ap- 
pointed sheriff of the whole state of Arizona. The 
whole town voted for her. 

One day while I was relaxing, Scrub-Brush Sadie 


Banana man from outer space. 
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came up to me and said, ““Ah’m gonna practice ma 
shootin’ today.” 

Just then a hurricane came up in the West. It 
grabbed Sadie for a moment—until she was right 
in the middle of it. Then she fired a tremendous 
shot. It scared the hurricane away. 


WINKY, THE FLYING SAUCER 
By Pauleen Johnston 


Most American tall tales are about famous but 
imaginary people that had something to do with 
the history of our country. But my tall tale is about 
Winky, the flying saucer, who lived in the year 
2000. : 

Winky was sent on a special mission by the 
government of the United States. His job was to 
scan the heavens to find a suitable spot for the first 
space satellite for the planet Earth. 

In the picture I have drawn, Winky is zooming 
about the heavens somewhere between the Earth 
and Saturn. 

Perhaps you are wondering why people call him 
“Winky”. That is because he communicates mes- 
sages to the scientists on Earth in Morse code by 
winking his eyes. 


THE BANANAMAN FROM OUTER SPACE 
By Johnny Forsythe 


The Bananaman lived on the planet of Banana- 
land. He had a body shaped like a banana. He wore 
banana-like slippers that enabled him to fly in 
outer space at colossal speeds. 

There was a shortage of bananas in Bananaland 
so he put on his banana-like slippers and zoomed 
to the planet Earth. There he ate all the bananas 
in sight. However, that night he looked up in the 
sky and noticed the moon. It was one-fourth illum- 
inated at the time so he thought it was a giant 
banana in the sky. He zoomed away to the moon 
and was never seen again. 


Winky, the Flying Saucer 
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1957 
March 
Of Dimes 
Poster Girl 


Marlene poses with her puppy after 
learning she was appointed 1957 March 
of Dimes Poster Girl 


Four-year-oLp Marlene 
Olsen, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
the 1957 March of Dimes Poster 
Girl, can’t wait until she gets to 
be “a real, grown-up lady.” 

She has been promised that if 
she faithfully takes her physical 
thereapy treatments and uses her 
crutches now, perhaps she will be 
able to do without both when she 
is older—when she is “a grown- 
up lady” like her mother. 

Polio struck blue-eyed, curly 
haired Marlene in August, 1955, 
during the epidemic that began 
in Boston and eventually spread 
to most of New England. She was 
three years old then—and in the 
year and a half since, she has 
never been able to run and play 
like the rest of her pre-school 


crowd. Marlene realizes one of her biggest ambitions — 
(Turn to Page 63) to meet Howdy Doody in person 
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Winter 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


Tue children came to school 
one morning elated with radio 
and TV reports that snow was 
predicted for the day. After shar- 
ing their experiences, the follow- 
ing questions arose: 

1. What is snow? 

2. When does it snow? 

3. How do the clouds look? 

4. What do animals, birds and 
plants do when it snows? 

. What fun can we have? 

. How do we dress? 

. How can we play safely in 

snow? 

After reading to the children 
the book THE BIG SNOW by 
Berta and Elmer Hader, I put 
into their hands the book WIN- 
TER IS HERE by Bertha Morris 
Parker published by Row Peter- 
son Co. From this guide, as well 
as many other sources of material, 
we read and made many experi- 
ence charts. We read and rec- 
orded the weather and tempera- 
ture reading each day. A vocabul- 
ary record was kept of each new 
word learned. Story time and mu- 
sic periods were filled with snow 
stories, songs and dances. Num- 
ber time was centered around a 
snowman made up of numbers 
and questions similar to the fol- 
lowing were asked: how many 
snowballs can you count? How 
many snowflakes can you count? 
How many times can you slide 
down the hill? 

Art periods centered around 
snow, drawing scenes, snowmen, 
winter clouds, winter trees and 
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animals. They cut snowflakes and 
molded snowmen, trees, sleds, 
ponds, clouds and animals with 
modeling clay. 

The children suggested that 
they place these cut-out, snow- 
men, clouds, animals and trees on 
our flannel board and make a 
snow scene. 

From this the following experi- 
ence chart was made: 

. The clouds turned gray. 

. The wind blew. 

. It was cold. 

. Many snowflakes fell. 

. The children made a snow- 

man. 

. They dressed him funny. 

. They named him Mr. White. 

. He was left alone that night. 

. He had heard the children 
talking about doing good 
deeds each day. 

. He wanted to do a good deed. 

. He heard the cat “Meowing”’. 

. A rabbit came hopping about. 

. The ducks walked around 
quacking. 

. Mr. Whitie asked, “Is some- 
thing wrong?” 

. They replied, “The water is 
frozen. We are thirsty.” 

. Mr. Whitie told them, “I’m 
so big and fat I can lose a 
few pounds.” 

. Mr. Whitie ran around in a 
small circle. 


18. He began to melt and the 
snow melted where he ran. 

19. The animals drank the water 
and thanked him for helping 
them. 

20. The next morning the chil- 
dren said, “See the animal 
tracks around the puddle of 
water? Mr. Whitie did a good 
deed last night and the ani- 
mals had water to drink.” 

Values gained from: 

. Making and reading experi- 
ence charts. 

. Information gained. 

. Contributing information. 

. Increased listening span. 

. Collecting pictures and stor- 
ies. 

. Periods for conversation and 
art. 

. Keeping weather charts and 
records. 

. Increased vocabulary. 

. Increased appreciation of the 
winter season and care of ani- 
mals and birds. 

. Promoting safety in snow fun 
activities. 

. Opportunity to express his 
personality. 

. A cheerful environment. 

. Exercise given for imagina- 
tion and problems solved. 

. Opportunities for release of 
emotions. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Fourth Grade Children 
and Creative Activities 


as developed by children of 
the Grand Avenue Elementary School, Florida 
Mrs. Annie B. Lord is the principal. 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, College of Education 
University of Florida — Gainesville 


Tue fourth grade children of 
Florida like the study of their 
state which they take up each 
spring. They recognize the fact 
that their state is unique with 
thousands of tourists arriving 
each winter to enjoy the climate, 
the lakes and the ocean. These 
facts stimulate pride and a keen 
interest in such art projects as 
illustrating booklets or painting 
murals. 

Sometimes the enthuastic 
teachers of these grades guide 
their children through the inter- 
esting historical development of 
this state and the eight different 
flags that flew over it. On several 
such occasions the Grand Avenue 
School, with its four fourth 
grades, has given colorful, out- 
door pageants, a time for making 
costumes and scenery and for 
dramatizing these historical ev- 
ents. It is also a time to learn 
songs and dances of bygone days. 

Another popular way for the 
children to express themselves 
creatively in group work is the 
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painting of large murals to dec- 
orate the long hall ways of this 
older type building. 

There are always many dif- 


ferent subjects to use in these 
murals. There are in Florida 
many industries, the citrus groves 
and packing plants, the thousands 
of acres of vegetables growing in 
the winter time, the turpentine 
industries, the cattle of the hump 
shouldered Brahma type, fishing, 
shrimp and sponges. 

Then there are the tourist in- 
terests to illustrate also, the color- 
ful beaches, bathing, water ski- 
ing, golf and the big hotels. 

Each mural committee must 
make selections from the many 
subjects studied. 
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Children of the fourth grade of the 
Grand Avenue Elementary school, 
Orlando, Florida made these rather 
authentic reproductions of six differ- 
ent flags which flew over their state 
during its turbulent early history. 


Two of their murals accompany 
this article. The one by Miss 
Frances McCall’s room stresses 
the tourist business of the state 
with hotels and water sports. The 
citrus industry is also shown. 
There are truck loads of oranges 
going to the processing plants to 
be turned into orange concen- 
trate. In this same mural the past 
history of Florida, Ponce de Leon 
and others, are painted in the 
clouds in pale colors. 

The second mural shows the 
gathering of pitch from southern 
pine trees for turpentine and nav- 
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Fourth grade children of the Orlando, Grand Avenue elementary school, in the costumes of early settlers, re-enact the his- 
tory of Florida. They have painted a gay mural of the landing of Ponce de Leon and found duplicates of the eight different 


flags which flew over Florida during its early historical days. These banners are those of Spain, France, Britain, the con- 
federacy and the United States. Three others flew in remote parts of the state. They are the “Vox Populi” flag of the 
East Florida Patriots, Gregor MacGregor’s Green Cross flag, of the Amelia Island Republic, and, replacing the latter, the 
flag of Mexico hoisted at Fernandina by Luis Aury, a Mexican buccaneer. 


al stores. There are also paper 
mills, the cigar factories of Tam- 
pa and the Naval Air Bases with 
radar equipment. 

Other murals shows the vast, 
flat vegetable and sugar cane 
fields near Lake Okeechobee. 

The practice of keeping the 
halls of the Grand Avenue School 


Swallows don’t use a compass or map 
To help them to chart their way; 


They don’t need calendars, watches or clocks 


To tell them the time of day. 


Over the mountains and valleys below, 


Over the sea through the sky 


They don’t need calendars, watches or clocks 


Unseen by a human eye. 


bright and interesting is en- 
couraged by the school’s princi- 
pal, Mrs. Annie B. Lord, who has 
been there since the school was 
built thirty years ago. She has a 
well equipped material room with 
a good supply of tempera paints 
and brushes. There is also a roll 
of wide, brown wrapping paper 


Swallows 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


in a convenient dispenser on the 
counter. It is the right width to 
exactly fit the numerous display 
panels outside each classroom. 

Because of the enthusiasm of 
the principal, the teachers and 
the children this school is always 
bright and gay, radiating happi- 
ness. 


Over the ocean they go every year 
To live in a sunnier clime, 


They fly on a trip across the world 


With their wings beating all in time. 


Swallows don’t need an instrument board 


To tell them how fast or high; 


They gauge their directions, speed and height 


By their leader’s unfailing eye! 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK I Dyer Kuenstler 


HOW MANY ANIMALS ARE 
WAITING TO SEE THE 
GROUND-HOG APPEAR? 


HOW MANY BIRDS ARE 
WATCHING HIS HOLE ?_.._. 


WHEN THE GROUND- 

HOG PEEKS OUT OF 

HIS DOOR HOW MANY 
BIRDS FLY OFF? 


AND HOW MANY SQUIRRELS 
RUN AWAY ? 
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In France 
With Ruth 
and Don 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


: 

HE tiny farms here 
amaze me!” exclaimed Mrs. Al- 
len as the sight-seeing bus the Al- 
lens were on made its way along 
the country roads of France. “In 
our state, lowa, the average farm 
is a quarter section, which is 160 
acres a half mile on each side. 
Here the farms don’t seem to be 
more than ten or twenty acres in 
size. How can the people make 
a living?” 

“They not only make a com- 
fortable living, but they also save 
money,” replied the guide. “Al- 
most every farmer has his own 
bit of land which is a good thing 
for France as every owner feels 
that a part of the country belongs 
to him, and he has a special in- 
terest in it. He believes that there 
is no place quite as good as his 
own country. 

“The French are very thrifty 
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The Alps in France 


and farm their land well; really 
the peasants practice what we 
would call sustenance farming. 
Everyone in the family works 
hard, uses food materials very 
economically and knows how to 
‘go without’. Many of them use 
only hand tools which, of course, 
require no fuel, and they all work 
as late in the evening as they can 
see. You notice the immense piles 
of manure here and there. They 
use this freely as a fertilizer to 
keep their land in a good condi- 
tion.” 

“T see almost as many women 
as men working in the fields. 
Some have bright handkerchieves 
tied about their heads, some wear 
sunbonnets, and others are bare 
headed. They seem to be doing all 
kinds of work, one pulling weeds 
out of a field of wheat, another 
hoeing the sugar beets. And they 


look so very happy and content- 
ed,” observed Aunt Helen. 
“Over there are three little 
girls planting something and they 
are laughing and talking as they 
work. Oh, now they see us and 
they are speaking to us. Did you 
hear them say ‘Bon jour’ (bon 
zhoor) to us?” Ruth was thrilled! 
“Sure. And I know what it 
means,” said Don. “They said 
‘good day’ to us in French. But, 
where are the barns and houses? 
I don’t see any in these fields.” 
“The farm people live together 
in villages and go out from them 
to work. We’re nearing one now.” 
“How different from our small 
Iowa towns! The barns and hous- 
es there seem to be all mixed 
together. Some of them one story 
high, others two stories built of 
stone or of mud mixed with straw 
with roofs of straw thatch or red 
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tiles. Each house has a barn, and. § 


it is often a part of the house, 
the cow stalls being next to the 
bedroom or kitchen. 

“IT see rabbit yards every- 
where!” exclaimed Don. 

“Rabbits are as common here 
as chickens are in Iowa. 


You will want to see how the 
laundry is done in some places 
here. See the women washing at 
that stream. They kneel on a 
wooden box or tray at the edge of 
the water, lean over, dip the 
clothes in and rub them clean 
upon the flat stones. Sometimes 
they pound the dirt out with a 
paddle. Some of them have fin- 
ished their washing and are 
spreading the clothes on the grass 
or hanging them on the fence to 
dry. In some places there are pub- 
lic laundries where the women 
may wash free or for a small fee. 
There are floating laundries— 
boats anchored near the canal. 
Washerwomen bring their soiled 
clothes, piled high in the wheel- 
barrows and enjoy a friendly, 
sociable day working with their 
friends. Since this town is at the 
edge of a forest we shall drive 
through the woods now.” 

“How clean everything is! No 
logs or stumps—or even twigs. 
And the women are at work here, 
too. 


“They are putting strips of 
bark up in bundles for sale. Every 
bit of the tree is used. The bark 
is stripped off and used to tie 
the sheaves of oats and wheat. 
The trees are cut off close to the 
ground, and every chip saved, as 
fuel is expensive in France and 
is not wasted as it is in our coun- 
try. The French have a saying 
that every tree earns its own liv- 
ing; so they are constantly plant- 
ing trees. 


“Now we are back on the high- 
way riding along under the shade 
of poplars and other trees which 
line the roadside. The French 
grow many crops: corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, and rye: sugar 
beets, potatoes, and other root 
crops. In the south there are 
groves of mulberry, lemon, 
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Gigantic stone-age 
monuments at Brittany 


orange, and olive trees. In many 
parts of France you can go for 
miles and not be out of sight of 
vineyards for France is the most 
important wine-producing coun- 
try. We shall plan to visit one of 
the wine cellars where you will 
see cave after cave filled with 
great casks and thousands of bot- 
tles carefully arranged upon 
shelves. In the north there are or- 
chards of peaches, pears, and ap- 
ples. 

“The land which is less rich is 
used for pasturing pigs, sheep, 
and cows. On barren land a great 
deal of furze grows.” 

“ ‘Furze’—that’s what one of 
the little pigs used to build his 
house in the story of THE 
THREE LITTLE PIGS,” inter- 
rupted Ruth. 

“ ‘Furze’ is a spiny green heath- 
er-like bush which the cows eat 
when it is young and tender,” 
went on the guide. ‘““When it gets 
old and spiky it is used as fuel 
where trees and wood are scarce. 
It is harvested and put in stacks 
much like our hay stacks. At one 


Old gabled houses in picturesque Alsace 
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time brooms were made from this 
plant which in France is called 
‘gene Pad 

The Allens loved Normandy 
and Aunt Helen sang, “When it’s 
apple blossom time in Norman- 
dy,” and said, “Normandy is like 
a great big orchard.” 

“Apples are important in the 
lives of people who live here,” 
said the guide. “From the time 
they are born all through their 
lives apples in the form of cider 
are always in use. When the apple 
blossoms are in bloom so is the 
buckwheat and the large red and 
white fields of it add to the 
beauty of Normandy.” 

“T suppose they eat lots of pan- 
cakes here,” concluded Don. 

“No, the buckwheat is used to 
make bread.” Mrs. Allen was 
more interested in the landscape. 
“The farm houses here are so big 
that they look almost like castles. 
How lovely Normandy is with its 
impressive tall white cliffs inter- 
spersed with green, grassy val- 
leys! 

“What great big horses they 
use for ploughing!” exclaimed 
Don. 

“Those large Percherons are 
raised especially for heavy work. 
They are as beautiful as they are 
strong. Rosa Bonheur clearly de- 
picts their beauty and strength in 
her famous painting “The Horse 
Fair.’ She used these animals as 
models.” 


As they went along the poplar- 
lined roads between fields of yel- 
low grain, blue corn flowers, and 
red poppies, with, here and there 
a picturesque farmhouse the Al- 
lens felt that no place could be 
lovelier than Normandy. 


Unless, possibly, THE RIVI- 
ERA with theMediterranean Sea, 
so deeply blue, on one side and the 
mountains on the other. Along 
the steep and twisting roads palm 
trees, gorgeous flowering bushes 
and vines, tiny fairy-tale villages, 
ruins of beautiful castles, mile 
after mile of brilliant flowers— 
roses, lilies and jasmine. 

“These are the flowers which 
are used to make the famous 


Row boats, yachts, sand beaches — 
a place for fun and relaxation. 


French perfume,” said _ the 
guide. “For one little bottle of it 
thousands of blossoms are re- 
quired. Tomorrow we shall visit 
the big perfume factories at Gras- 
se. There they take the oil from 
the flowers for perfume. Then the 
crushed blossoms are put in im- 
mense vats of fat which finally 
become scented soap. It takes 
many months and much hard 
work to produce French perfume 
and French soap; that is why 
they are so very expensive.” 

At Nice (Nees), the center of 
the French Riviera the tour group 


French children at Metz 


stayed at Hotel Plaza of the 
grand European tradition, the 
largest and most chandeliered ho- 
tel they had been in. This resort 
town was like all the French Riv- 
iera—a place for pleasure—the 
mythical sand beach fanned by 
sea breezes, myriads of yachts at 
anchor, sidewalk cafes, night 
clubs, fun, and relaxation. 

Metz used to be a Roman camp 
and is now one of the strongest 
military posts in all Europe. 

Many of the cities and smaller 
towns of France have become 
known for the most important 
things they manufacture; and 
when the name of the place is 
mentioned one thinks of the arti- 
cle. When we hear the name 
Quimper (Kang-pair) we think 
of the heavy glazed pottery called 
Quimper-ware, which is made 
there. The city of Lyons makes 
us think of fine silks, St. E’tienne 
ribbons, Lisle lisle thread gloves 
and stockings, Cambrai (kon- 
bra) cambrics and Champagne. 

France is noted for its beauti- 
ful porcelains. Many of the finest 
are made at Limoges ( Lee-mohj). 
This town is in the south-central 
part of the country, near coal and 
close to the beds of fine white 
clay of which the china is made. 
The clay is dug from the earth 
and taken to the mills, where it 
is ground very fine. Then it is 
mixed with water into a stiff 
paste which goes through several 
processes until it finally becomes 
like bread dough after kneading. 
Skilled workers mold this white 
dough into all types of lovely 
china dishes, vases, etc. Next 
they are put into kilns until they 
are as hard as glass. Then they 
are taken out and cooled. Some of 
the dishes are as thin as an egg- 
shell and so transparent that you 
can almost see through them. 

Each section of the country has 
for tourists its own individual bit 
of loveliness or interesting indus- 
try or historical story. And the 
home of the greatest of French 
heroines, Jeanne d’ Arc, was on 
the river Meuse (Muze) in this 
beautiful, fascinating country of 
France. 
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Mother Goose Children 
Take The Snow Train 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 


Old King Cole 

Jack and Jill 

A Diller A Dollar scholar. 

Jack Sprat and his Wife. 

Little Boy Blue 

Tom Tom the Piper’s son. 

Old Woman tossed up in a basket. 

Hey Diddle characters: (cat, cow, dog.) 
Little Jack Horner. 

Little Miss Muffet. 


SCENE: On the snow train. The people of Mother 
Goose Land are waiting for the train to start. Some 
of them have not arrived. Old King Cole seems to 
be in charge. He is speaking to those already there. 
Old King Cole: As soon as train starts, my 
fiddlers and I will furnish the music during the 
whole trip. Right now, we will check to see if every- 
body is here. Has anyone seen Diller a Dollar? 


Jack and Jill say together: 
It won’t do any good to make a holler, 
For you know Diller a Dollar the Scholar. 
He’s always late wherever he goes. 
He’s always slow, never on his toes. 
King Cole: 
We will not wait when it’s time to go. 
There is no need to be so slow. 
(Just then Diller a Dollar arrives all out of 
breath. ) 
Diller A Dollar: 
Here I am at last at last. 
I’m out of breath, I ran so fast. 
Thanks for holding up the train. 
Hope it snows but does not rain. 
King Cole: Now where’s that Little Boy Blue? 
He should be here by now. 
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Jack Sprat and his Wife: (say together) 
That Little Boy Blue must be fast asleep, 
Under his bedclothes oh so deep, 
For there is no haystack this time of year. 
We hope he makes it, dear Oh dear. 
(Little Boy Blue rushes in) 
Here I am so wide awake; 
I’m ready for skating up at the lake, 
Or maybe I’ll ski on a hill or two. 
I’m off for fun with all of you. 
Old King Cole: 
What about Tom Tom The Piper’s Son? 
He’ll be late if he doesn’t run. 
Tom Tom the Piper’s Son: (He runs in and 
says, ) 
I stole a pig but I left him behind, 
If I lost him today, he’d be hard to find, 
For we’re off to the mountains for fun in the snow, 
And a pig wouldn’t like it, that I know. 
Old King Cole: And now let’s check and call the 
rest of the roll. Old Woman Tossed up in a Basket? 
Old Woman: 
Here I am raring to climb. 


_How do you like my short little Rhyme? 


Old King Cole: How about you, Hey Diddle Did- 
dle characters? 
Cat, Cow, and Dog: 
We’ve got our fiddle and are ready to laugh. 
We have the cow, but we forgot the calf. 
Old King Cole; Little Jack Horner and Little 
Miss Muffet are you with us? 
Little Jack Horner: 
Here I am over in the corner. 
Little Miss Muffet: And I’m here on my tuffet. 
Old King Cole: OK. We’re off on this train, each - 
one with a friend. 
On our way back we’ll meet you again. 


End of Act I. 
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ACT IL. 
THE RETURN TRIP. 


CHARACTERS: The same. 
SCENE: Same train. OLD KING COLE is speaking: 


Old King Cole: It’s a long ride back and we’re all 
tired. Even my fiddlers don’t want to play any more 
so just to pass the time away, we’ll give each of 
you a turn to tell of your experiences today. We’ll 
start with Jack and Jill. 

Jack and Jill: (together) They have bandaged 

heads and have skis with them. 
We’re not so weary as you might think, 
For we’re used to climbing to get a drink, 
But of course we tumbled time and again, 
But trust our crowns soon will mend. 

Old King Cole: How about you, Diller a Dollar? 

Diller A Dollar: 

I never got to the top of the hill; 
Neither did I have a spill. 

I was too late for the trip to the top, 
So I stayed below with a lollipop. 
(He’s still sucking one as he speaks.) 

Old King Cole: Let’s hear from Jack Sprat and 
his wife. 

Jack Sprat and Wife: 

We took so long to eat our meat, 

We found there was no extra seat. 

The lifts to the top were filled you see, 

So we lost our chance to have a ski. 

(They appear sad and disappointed.) 
Old King Cole: Little Boy Blue, how about you? 
Little Boy Blue: 

I went to sleep at the lodge in a bed, 

And missed a coast on a bright red sled, 

But I didn’t get hurt like some of you, 


January was here, and now 
Comes courageous February, 
With snowy roads, drifted deep, 
A heavy load to carry. 
March is coming up the hill 
With bags of bluster and blow, 
Blow March, blow . . . work fast please 
I'll be glad when you go. 


April, May and June come next, 
I love the things they bring. . 
Flowers, fragrance, butterflies 
And beautiful birds that sing. 
July is a noisy lad, 
Boisterous, hot and loud, 


Song For The Year 


EDNA HAMILTON 


So I am a wise, smart Little Boy Blue. 
Old King Cole: What did you do, Tom Tom the 
Piper’s Son? 
I stole a ride on the big bob sled, 
Then tumbled off and banged my head, 
And then I ran when it began to rain, 
And here I am back in the train. (His head is 
bandaged, too.) 
Old King Cole: And did you get hurt, Old 
Woman? 
Old Woman: 
Oh no! I am used to climbing high, 
And the mountains seemed to reach the sky 
But I wouldn’t have cared if I reached the moon, 
As long as I’m home by tomorrow noon. 
Old King Cole: The cat, cow and dog are here 
too. What do you all say? 
Cat, Cow, Dog: 
We played the fiddle and jumped over the moon. 
We laffed and laffed at every tune. 
We'd rather fiddle and jump than ski. 
That’s the way we feel you see. 
Old King Cole: Now Little Jack Horner and 
Miss Muffet too. Tell us what you liked to do. 
Little Jack Horner and Little Miss Muffet. 
We hated to coast and hated to skate. 
We hated to ski so we were late. 
We sat on our tuffet and ate some pie. 
We've told the truth for we couldn’t lie. 
Old King Cole: 
We’re on the way from a pleasant day. 
We’ve had our fun in our own way, 
So give three cheers for the snow train here, 
And we’ll see you aboard again next year. 
They close the play with an appropriate song. 


The End 


But it seems his grand display 
Always draws a crowd. 


August is a lazy child, 
September, sometimes cool, 
With ideas up his sleeve 
Of going back to school, 
October brings, old Jack Frost 
With paint pots on his back, 
No matter where he travels 
He can’t conceal his track. 


November and December 
Are cousins, ina way... 
November instills gratitude, 
December, Christ’s birthday! 
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Why Winter Comes To Earth 


Characters: 

Mother Ceres, goddess of all 
growing vegetation 

Proserpina, daughter of Ceres 

Pixies 

King Pluto, god of the Under- 
world 

Marius, servant of the King 


Act One: In The Forest 

Time: B. C. 

Costumes 

Mother Ceres: Loosely flowing 
robe, circlet of leaves around 
head, cord of leaves at waist, dec- 
orations sewn to dress such as 
fruit, vegetables and grains. San- 
dals on feet. 

Proserpina: Loosely flowing 
robe, gold cord around waist, gold 
circlet around head and gold san- 
dals on feet. 

Pixies: Suits, caps and shoes 
like brownies or elves, all colors. 

King Pluto: Black robe with 
black cord at waist, black crown 
and black sandals. 

Marius: Black robe, cord at 
waist and black sandals. Black 
circlet on head. 


Scene: As the curtain opens, we 
see Perserpina with a lap of dais- 
ies and buttercups. Mother Ceres 
is putting on her circlet, picking 
up her bag and walking toward 
the edge of the stage.) 


Mother Ceres: I think I have 
everything for the spring plant- 
ing and now to make the earth 
green and beautiful. 

Proserpina: Sammy Squirrel 
said that everyone loved you, 
Mother Ceres, for you made the 
whole world happy. 

Mother Ceres: I enjoy mak- 
ing the corn grow, the fruit ripen 
and the harvests plentiful. I hope 
I do-my job well. 

Proserpina: All the people in 
the world depend upon you for 
their living. 

Mother Ceres: I hope I may 
never disappoint them. Well, I 
must be off. Remember, dear, to 
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take care of the woodland crea- 
tures while I am gone and study 
your lessons well. (They kiss and 
Mother Ceres leaves. Proserpina 
studies.) 

Proserpina: arranges flowers. 
(Enter Pluto and Marius.) 

King Pluto: Just look at that 
beautiful child, so happy playing 
by herself. How I should like to 
own her! 

Marius: You have but to 
speak and she is yours, Your Maj- 
esty. 

King Pluto: Yes, I know that, 
but I should like her to come with 
me willingly. What a lovely smile. 
How sweet all children would 
look if they would smile! 

Marius: Yes, Your Majesty. 

King Pluto: What joy a child 
like this one would bring to my 
gloomy palace! Offer her gold or 
anything she would like, Marius, 
but get her. That’s all. Go! 

Marius: Yes, Your Majesty. 
(He advances toward Proserpi- 
na.) Good morning, Merry Sun- 
shine. Are you always this hap- 
py? 

Proserpina: Sir, I do not know 


, you. (Starts to leave.) 


Marius: Don’t go away, little 
one. I mean you no harm, for I 
am Marius of the court of King 
Pluto of the Underworld. You are 
wise to refuse to speak to stran- 
gers, but you certainly know King 
Pluto. 

Proserpina: Indeed, I do not. 
I have merely heard of him, but I 
do not wish to know him (At this 
the King smiles.) 

King Pluto: (Aside) This 
child is a gem. Now, more than 
ever, I must have her! 

Marius: And just why do you 
not wish to know him, my child. 

Proserpina: Will you be so 
polite as not to refer to me as 
your child? 

Marius: 


(Smiling) Very well, 
I’ll oblige. Tell me then. Why do 
you dislike my master so much? 


Proserpina: Oh, I do not ex- 
actly dislike him, but I have heard 
that he is sad and gloomy. 

Marius: You have heard 
right. He is sad and gloomy and 
wishes a little girl like you would 
come to make your home with him 
in his great, rich palace. (Enter 
the King.) 

King Pluto: My servant speaks 
the truth. Will you come with me? 

Proserpina: (Bowing) Your 
Majesty, I am highly honored by 
your generous invitation, but am 
very happy here on earth with 
Mother Ceres. 

King Pluto: So you are Pros- 
erpina, her daughter? Better than 
ever. Then you are of royal blood 
as well as the child I want to 
cheer my old age. If you will come 
to my palace, you may have any- 
thing you wish. 

Proserpina: Thank you, Your 
Majesty, but not all of the riches 
could take the place of my Moth- 
er’s love. I love Mother more than 
anyone on earth and do not care 
one bit for wealth. Besides, you 
are a perfect stranger to me an‘ 
nothing you could offer me would 
tempt me to go with you. 

King Pluto: (To Marius) I 
see that it is necessary to use 
force. Pick her up, Marius, and 
carry her to the coach. (Marius 
obeys the King, despite the 
screaming, yelling and kicking of 
little Proserpina. They leave the 
stage. Enter Mother Ceres and 
looks all around her. Enter the 
Pixies.) 

First Pixie: We know why 
you are weeping, Mother Ceres. 

Mother Ceres: You do? 

Second Pixie: Yes, for we 
saw it all from behind that stump 
over there. 

Mother Ceres: Oh, Pixies, 
tell me quickly. Is my little girl 
all right. 

Third Pixie: We hope so, but 
alas! she is very unhappy! 


Fourth Pixie: That wicked 
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old King Pluto of the Under- 
ground World has taken her 
away. 

Mother Ceres: Woe is me, 
woe is me! My poor, little child. 
What will ever become of her 
down there in that gloomy, dark 
palace with that horrible King? 

Fifth Pizie: Have no further 
doubts, Mother Ceres, for we'll 
bring her back just as soon as we 
possibly can. 

Mother Ceres: It is sweet of 
you to offer, but who can defy 
King Pluto? You will be power- 
less in his presence. 

First Pixie: We shall not be 
in his presence. We'll figure 
something out. Just you see. We 
do not have the name of Pixies 
for nothing! Now dry your tears, 
good Mother Ceres, and we'll 
have little Proserpina back to you 
before you know it. 

Second Pixie: ‘Tis a pleasure, 
I am sure, to be able to serve so 
good a woman as you, Mother 
Ceres. 

Third Pixie: Come, let us pre- 
pare for our long journey into the 
Underground World. Good-bye, 
Mother Ceres, be of good cheer 
until we see you again. (She 
waves to them as they take hands 
and skip merrily off the stage.) 

End Of Act One—Curtain 
Act Two-In King Pluto’s Palace 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
Proserpina sitting sadly at the 
table. On the table are silver dish- 
es. On a silver plate is a pome- 
granate cut into two parts and 
a knife on the plate. The king sits 
on his throne and Marius stands 
behind him. There are chairs 
around the room.) 

King Pluto: A pretty sight I 
must say you are. What a disap- 
pointment you are to me. You 
have done nothing but cry ever 
since you came to live with me. 

Marius: Your Majesty, she is 
an ungrateful, little wretch. You 
should be ashamed, Proserpina, 
to treat His Majesty so shabbily 
after all he has done for you. 

Proserpina: Indeed, I do not 
mean to be one bit ungrateful, but 
my heart is so heavy I cannot 
smile. 


King Pluto: Many children 
would give anything to have the 
riches you have. 

Proserpina: That may be 
true, Your Majesty, but I do not 
care for riches. What good are 
all of the silks and satins in the 
world when my heart is in rags? 
(She cries bitterly again.) 

Marius: Stop that crying in- 
stantly! Can’t you see you are 
vexing the King? 

Proserpina: Iam sorry. 

King Pluto: Now Proserpina, 
be a good girl and eat your break- 
fast. You are getting thinner each 
day. 

Proserpina: I cannot eat a 
thing! 

King Pluto: Marius, whatev- 
er shall I do with such a stubborn 
child? 

Marius: Your Majesty, this 
child is not the one for you. Send 
her back to earth and get one who 
appreciates the gold and silver 
you can give her. 

King Pluto: Spoken like a 
wise man, Marius. What in the 
world would I do without you? 
Come, put me to bed and I shall 
sleep on this idea. 

Marius: Yes, Your Majesty. 
Mercy, it is late for your nap. 
Why, you have not slept for three 
hours. (He helps the King off the 
stage. Enter the Pixies. At first 
Proserpina does not see them, for 
her back is turned.) 

First Pixie: Pst. Pst! Pst! 

Proserpina: (Jumping up and 
running over to the Pixies whom 
she hugs soundly.) Oh, you dear, 
dear Pixies. How in the world did 
you get here? 

Second Pixie: Pixies have 
magic powers, Proserpina. 

Proserpina: How stupid of 
me! I should have known that. 

Third Pixie: What is that 
over there on the table? 

Proserpina: Oh, that! It is 
just a pomegranate. It tasted ter- 
rible! 

Fourth Pixie: Do you mean to 
say that you ate part of it? 

Proserpina: Yes, why? 

Fifth Pixie: How many seeds 
have you swallowed, child? 
Proserpina: Six. 


First Pixie: Too bad! You 
see, Proserpina, whoever eats the 
seeds is doomed to stay in the 
Underground World. (Proserpina 
cries.) However, since you have 
eaten only six seeds, you may 
visit your Mother six months 
each year. 

Second Pixie: How this will 
grieve your Mother. For six 
months each year she will not be 
able to do her work and then the 
plants and crops will die. 

Third Pixie: That is when 
Winter will come to earth. So you 
see, you’ve a job waiting for you 
on earth. When you return, you 
must never cry or frown, for 
every precious minute counts. Be- 
sides, it will be very bad for your 
Mother. 

Proserpina: If ever I see my 
Mother again, I’ll have no need 
of crying. 

Fourth Pixie: Come then. 
The sooner we leave this place 
the better. 

Fifth Pixie: Remember, Pros- 
erpina, smile and be happy, for 
matters could be far worse. (She 
smiles and they take her by the 
hands and lead her off stage. The 
curtain closes. Then we find 
Mother Ceres pacing back and 
forth, impatient to see her little 
daughter. Finally they meet and 
embrace, crying.) 

Proserpina: Oh, Mother, 
Mother. 

Mother Ceres: My child, how 
glad I am to see you. You look so 
thin and pale, but good food and 
sunshine will restore the color to 
your cheeks. 

Proserpina: Oh, Mother, it is 
so good to be back in the sunshine 
once again and to be with you. 

Mother Ceres: Shall you miss 
the luxury of the palace, Proser- 
pina? 

Proserpina: Miss it? I should 
say not! I’d not exchange you for 
all of the gold and silver in the 
world, for there is no treasure 
on earth like one’s own dear 
Mother! (They embrace and walk 
off the stage together.) 


THE END 
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Mother Hubbard's Valentine 


CHARACTERS: 
Mother Goose 
Polly Flinders 
Boy Blue 

Bo Peep 


Jack and Jill 
Simple Simon 
Peter Piper 
Tommy Tucker 
Mary Contrary Jack be Nimble 
Curly Locks Three fiddlers 
Little Miss Muffet Handy Pandy 
Lucy Locket Little Jack Horner 
Queen of Hearts Peter pumpkin 
eater 


(Note: Other Mother Goose 
characters may be added if de- 
sired, and may enter with the 
others.) 


COSTUMES: Traditional Mother 
Goose costumes are effective, but 
children may wear regular school 
clothes if desired. 

SCENE: Mother Goose’s house. 
A table, downstage center, is lit- 
tered with Valentine “makings” 
papers, scissors etc. A small rock- 
ing chair near by, where Mother 


Goose sits with her knitting. 
Exits left and right. 


HAND PROPERTIES: Knitting 
for Mother Goose; horn for Boy 
Blue; bowl holding strawberries 
for Curly Locks; handerchief for 
Lucy Locket; pail for Jack and 
Jill; artificial fish for Simple Si- 
mon; peck measure for Peter Pi- 
per; bowl for Miss Muffet; candle 
in candle stick for Jack be Nim- 
ble; sheet music for Tommy Tuck- 
er; woolen yarn for Bo Peep; cake 
or pie for Little Jack Horner; 
small pumpkin for Peter; stick of 
candy for Handy Pandy; tray of 
tarts for Queen of Hearts. Fiddl- 
ers Three may carry toy fiddles, 
or may pretend to play. 

At rise, Mother Goose sits with 
her knitting, while Polly Flinders, 
Boy Blue and Mary Contrary 
work at Valentines. 


Polly: (looks at Valentine) 
There! Our Valentines are done. 

Mary: (same business) : Mak- 
ing them was lots of fun. 

Boy Blue: I hope we thought of 
every one. 
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Polly: (hands paper to Mother 
Goose) 

Mother Goose, please read the list. 

See if any one was missed. 

Because, you know, it spoils the 
fun 

If we leave out any one. 

Mother Goose: (reading) 
Your list is very clean and neat. 
But one name is not here. 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard is 

bare. 

She needs a bit of cheer. 

Polly: 

Oh dear, oh dear! What shall we 
do? 

We’ve named each Valentine. 

If names had not been written 
down. 

I’d glady give her mine. 

Bo Peep: 

What can we do? Each Valentine 
Is marked with someone’s name. 
There’s none for Mother Hubbard 
here. 
It is a dreadful shame. 
Mother Goose: 
It need not be of paper lace, 
Or garlands that entwine. 
A gift that’s from the heart will 
make 
A perfect Valentine. 

Polly: 

How right you are, dear Mother 

Goose. 

We each must do our part 
By giving her a Valentine 
That comes right from the heart. 

Mary Contrary: 

Quick quick, Boy Blue, go blow 
your horn! 

Call all the others in. 

Tell them about this plan of ours. 

It’s time that we begin. 

(Boy Blue goes to exit, pre- 
tends to blow horn, motions to 
the other Mother Goose children 
who come trooping on stage, all 
lining up across stage.) 

Polly: 

Dear Mother Goose, the children 
think 

Your plan is superfine, 

And each will tell the gift for 


Mother Hubbard’s Valentine. 

Miss Muffet: 

(steps forward and sho.vs bowl) 

With Mother Hubbard and her 
dog 

My curds and whey I’ll share. 

There’s plenty here for three of 
us, 

And even some to spare. 

Mother Goose: 

Thank you, Miss Muffet. (she re- 
peats this after each character 
speaks. ) 

Simple Simon: 

I’m Simple Simon, I caught a fish 

And put it in a little dish. 

When Mother Hubbard wants to 
dine, 

She can COOK my Valentine. 

Tommy Tucker: 

I’m Tommy Tucker, I sing for my 
supper. 

I sing the whole day long. 

For Mother Hubbard’s Valentine 

I’ll sing a special song. 

(He sings a verse of some popul- 

ar song.) 

Bo Peep: 

I’m Little Bo Peep. 

Mother Hubbard shall sleep 
Beneath a warm shawl 

Made of wool from my sheep. 

Peter Piper: 

Pickled peppers are what she 
likes, 

Or so I’ve heard it said. 

So here’s a pickled Valentine 

Fresh from my garden bed. 

King Cole’s Three Fiddlers: 
Old King Cole, a merry old soul, 
Has sent his fiddlers three. 

For Mother Hubbard we will play 
A Valentine melody. 

(they pretend to draw bows 
across fiddles.) 

Lucy Locket: 

I’m Lucy Locket, and in my 
pocket 
Is a hanky clean and fine. 
T’will be for Mother Hubbard 
My heart-felt Valentine. 
Curly Locks: 
Strawberries ripe, 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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February Calling! 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with Month by Month Activites) 


SOME FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 
TO REMEMBER 


A. Famous Birthdays in February 


February 3 (1811) Horace Greeley, the young 
printer who became a famous newspaper editor. 
February 3 (1809) Felix Mendelssohn, the German 
composer whose famous Wedding March is known 
all over the world. 

February 4 (1902) Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
“Lone Eagle”. 

February 7 (1812) Charles Dickens, the English 
author whose stories are loved by young and old. 
February 8 (1910) Organization of Boy Scouts in 
America. 

February 11 (1847) Thomas A. Edison, one of the 
world’s greatest inventors. 

February 12 (1809) Abraham Lincoln, one of our 
great presidents. 

February 12 (1809) Charles Darwin, the English 
scientist who laid the foundation for many of the 
scientific wonders of today. 

February 22 (1732) George Washington, our first 
President. 

February 15 (1564) Gallileo, the Italian astron- 
omer and scientist. 

February 26 (1845) William F. Cody, better known 
as “Buffalo Bill’. 

February 27 (1807) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
the “Childrens’ Poet”. 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Ground Hog Day, February 2 
St. Valentine’s Day, February 14 
B. Thinking Over Our February Birthdays 

1. Can you tell what two really great presidents 
were born in February? 

2. Can you give the name of a famous composer 
born in February? Do you know any of his 
compositions? 

. Can you suggest the name of a very famous 
inventor who was born in February? Do you 
know of still another great inventor born in 
February? He invented the harvesting machine. 

. When was the Boy Scout movement organized 
in this country? Can you tell five things about 
them? 

. What is Buffalo Bill’s real name? What facts 
do you know about him? 

. What was Longfellow called? Can you quote 
from any of his poems? What sort of poems 
did he write for children? 


7. Who was the “Lone Eagle”? For what trip 
shall you always remember him? 

8. Who was the first president of our country? 
Why was he called the Father of our Country? 

9. Why do you think Lincoln’s name will always be 
remembered and cherished? What was one of 
his really great acts? 

. Can you name three present-day luxuries we 

owe to Thomas A. Edison? 


C. Ground Hog Day 
On Candlemas 


If that old woodchuck looks about 
On Candlemas; they say 

That winter, cold and bleak and bare 
Is surely here to stay. 

For if we see his shadow there, 
A-shining on the ground, 

He runs right back to bed again, 
And sleeps both safe and sound. 

Then Winter’s sure to linger long, 
Six weeks, I believe, it’s said; 

But if there is no shadow there, 
Then Sunshine’s just ahead. 

1. Do you believe in this strange superstition con- 
nected with the woodchuck? 

2. What interesting facts do you know about the 
woodchuck? 

3. How far west are you able to find the wood- 
chuck? 

4. What is another word for Ground Hog Day? 


D. The Lindbergh Way — by Florence Piper Tuttle 


I watch the birds that circle in the sky. 

They float along as if someone is high above 
and holds them there by strings; 

They turn, they dip, they rise; they play so long 
I join them in my dreams. 

Then up I sail and make my way to them. 

I turn, I dip, I rise, the same as they, and feel 
the joy of floating through the air. 

The world below is small when I am high like them. 

I turn my airplane toward the sun a thousand feet 
Or skim above the earth or sea. 


Almost anyone can travel like a bird if he is brave. 
I LOVE the birds that circle in the sky. 
1. Draw a picture of any part of this poem you 
wish. 
2. Do you know the name of a book written by 
Charles Lindbergh? 
3. When did he travel on his famous flight? 
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. Why was he called the Lone Eagle? 
. Did you know that his famous plane is now 
in the Smithsonian Institute? 


E. A Study of Communication 
(In tribute to Thomas A. Edison) 


. What qualities do you think Edison must have 
had? 

. Do you know any stories of his very early child- 
hood? 

. What did we use for light before we had 
electricity? 

. Can you make a list of a few of Edison’s inven- 
tions like the incandescent lamp, the phono- 
graph? Your library books will help you to find 
out? 

. What was he able to produce from goldenrod? 

. What kind of mother do you think Edison had? 

. What luxuries of today do we owe to Thomas 
A. Edison? 


E. St. Valentine’s Day 
Song 
Tomorrow is Saint Valentine’s Day, 
Allin the morning betime; 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your valentine. 
—William Shakespeare 


My Valentine 
I will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
Of bird song at morning and starshine at night. 
I will make a palace fit for you and me, 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


St. Valentine’s Day 


Long, long years ago, under the reign of Cladius 
II, there lived a priest in Rome. He was very graci- 
ous and performed so many kindly deeds that he 
won the jealousy and hatred of the king. For this 
reason, on the 14th of February about the year 270, 
he was beheaded. 

It happened that at this time in Rome, it was a 
very ancient custom to celebrate during the month 
of February, a festival called the “Lupercalia” 
which means feasts to the heathen gods. On these 
occasions, the names of young women were placed 
in a box from which young men drew their choices 
as chance directed. 

The pastors of the early Christian Church tried 
to do away with the pagan ceremonies by substitut- 
ing the names of Saints for those of maidens. And 
as the “Lupercalia” came in the middle of February, 
the name of St. Valentine was chosen for that day. 
This is the way St. Valentine’s Day came about. 
And just as the young men chose maidens at that 
time for their valentines, so the custom has contin- 
ued throughout the ages, of sending greetings and 
lovely thoughts to those we love on St. Valentine’s 
Day 
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A Valentine to Order 


I want a Valentine for Mother 

I'd like it ’specially sweet for her; 

With colors very soft and dainty, 

Do you think you have one, Sir? 

In dress of frilly, silky lace; 

And drooping hat with flowers clustered 
About the loveliest smiling face. 


—Doris (Age 10) 


F. The Boy Scouts of America 


To become a Scout, a boy must be at least twelve 
years old. He must know the Scout oath and law, 
the motto, sign, salute and the meaning of the 
badge. He must know, too, the history of our coun- 
try’s flag and the customary forms of respect due 
to it. He must be able to tie the square knot and at 
least eight others. 

The Scout oath has three parts: 

“On my honor I will do my best— 

“(1) To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout law. 

“(2) To help other people at all times. 

“(3 To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake and morally straight.” 

The Scout law has twelve parts: a Scout is (1) 
trustworthy: (2) loyal; (3) helpful; (4) friendly; 
(5) courteous; (6) kind; (7) obedient; (8) cheer- 
ful; (9) thrifty; (10) brave; (11) clean; (12) rever- 
ent. 

The Scout motto is “Be prepared!” — 

1. Can you name five ways in which a Scout maybe 
helpful at home; at school; on the street? 

2. Can you find out how the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica came into existence and report to your 
class? 

3. Do you think Boy Scouts should receive tips for 
their kind deeds? Why not? 


G. Famous Sayings of Lincoln 


“It is true that you may fool all the people some 
of the time; you can even fool some of the people 
all the time; but you can’t fool all the people all 
the time.” 


“No man is good enough to govern another man 
without the other’s consent.” 


“A man’s lower limbs, in order to preserve 
harmony of proportion, should be at least long 
enough to reach from his body to the ground.” 


“Let us have faith that right makes might, and 
in that faith, let us to the end, dare to do our duty, 
as we understand it.” 
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A Man for the Ages 


1. 
‘A Man for the Ages’, so they said 
when our great Lincoln died ; 
But did they know how reverently 
He’d in our hearts abide. 
2. 
His loving warmth and tenderness, 
Is very close today; 
Each word and deed an influence, 
In all we do and say. 
—Florence Piper Tuttle 


H. Characteristics of Washington 


1. Punctuality and order at all times. 

2. Extreme fondness for his little step-children 

3. A temper, fiery but under control. 

4. A sense of humor that appeared at unexpected 
times. 

5. An extreme sense of dignity upon all occasions. 

6. Thoughtful of others, particularly of those in 
trouble. 

7. An early riser, believing the habit an agreeable 
and profitable one. 

8. Possessing an unusual gift for remembering 
faces. 

9. A big and unassuming sense of modesty. 

10. A love for fine literature, particularly for his- 

tory. 


I. Can you tell a story from an outline? 
A. Brief Story of William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 

1. William’s First Indian 

a. When twelve years old and living in Kansas, 
William was working on a wagon train that carried 
supplies across the plains. 

b. The wagon train was attacked by Indians. 
The men on the wagon train fired. The Indians, they 
_ thought, went away. 

c. At midnight, they returned. An Indian was 
sharply outlined against the starlit sky. 

d. Young William fired. There was a savage 
yell. The Indian had tumbled down the cliff. William 
Cody had killed his first Indian. 

2. William and the Pony Express 


a. At fourteen, William became a rider on the 
Pony Express. Because of no railreads, the mail was 
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(To be correlated with February Calling!) 


Can you tell any interesting articles of Washing- 
ton’s early childhood? 

Which of the above qualities do you suppose 
helped him to become president of the United 
States? 

Some Popular Sayings of Washington 

1. “Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of 
another though he be your enemy.” 

2. “When a man does all he can, though he does 
not well succeed, blame him not for it.” 

3. “Happiness depends more upon the internal 
frame of a person’s mind than upon the exter- 
nals of the world.” 

4. “The name, America, must always exalt the 
just pride of patriotism.” 


A Child’s Thought of Washington 


(1.) 
We owe so much to Washington, 
Who in his simple way, 
Led men to plan for better things 
Which we enjoy today. 
(2.) 
The farmer left his plough afield 
To heed his leader’s cali. 
And armies fought that we might have, 
A country loved by all. 
—Florence Piper Tuttle 


carried by men on horseback. They had to ride fifty 
miles a day with constant threat of Indians. William 
was the youngest rider and one of the bravest. 


b. One time he was held up by a bandit, who 
reached for the money bags, fastened to the saddle. 
Bill spurred his horse, that reared and struck the 
bandit. Bill went on to attack the Indians in open 
space. 


3. Bill Cody and the Sioux Chief 
a. A Sioux chief challenged Buffalo Bill, saying, 
“Come out and fight me if you dare”. Without 
hesitation, William rode straight for the Sioux 
warrior. 

b. Shot after shot were fired. Both men were 
thrown from their horses. Then the scout and Buf- 
falo Bill fought on foot with tomahawk and hunting 
knife. The Indian chief fell to the ground with a 
knife in his heart. 
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Can you make a very interesting story from this 
outline? 


II. Can you make an outline from a story? 


Abraham Lincoln and a Tiny Girl 


(Adapted from a story told in Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln for Boys and Girls, Charles W. Moores, 
Houghton.) 


One day in early Spring, the gaunt figure of 
Abraham Lincoln could be seen hurrying down the 
street on his way to the Courthouse. His face was 
kind and tender although he had a thousand and 
one cares and troubles upon his mind. 

Suddenly, as if to divert him from his own 
thoughts, he heard the pitiful cry of a child. He 
locked across the street to see a little girl of ten or 
more sitting beside a great trunk in her front yard. 
The great figure bent tenderly over the little girl 
and said , “My child, what is wrong? Has someone 
left you here by yourself?” 

The little girl looked up into his warm, kindly 
face and dried her tears. She puckered up her lips, 
gave a little smothered sob and said, “Please, Sir,” 
I am going on a visit to Decatur, the wagon was 
promised to be here but it has not come.” 

“Well, well,” said Lincoln, putting his big arms 
about the child, “I guess we can attend to that. You 
just come along with me. I'll see that you visit 
Decatur.” 

By this time, several people had gathered about 
the scene and what they saw they will never forget. 
Those strong stalwart arms of Abraham Lincoln 
hoisted the little girl’s trunk to his shoulder, and 
together they walked to the railroad station. There 
he saw that the little girl and her trunk were safely 
on their way. 


III. Discussion Hour 


1. Can you discuss before your class the qualities 
that made both Washington and Lincoln great? 


2. How did the two men differ in character? 


3. We say that Washington was brave, loyal, in- 
telligent, prompt, industrious. Can you tell what 
each of these words means and apply it to your own 
daily life? 

4. Now, what words would you apply to Abraham 


Lincoln? Can you give facts to prove your state- 
ments? 


5. We know that both were very helpful citizens 
of our great country. Can you discuss how you can 
be a helpful citizen. 

a. at home 

b. at school 

c. on the street 
d. at the library 
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IV. February Language Work 


A. Making reyeee for Valentines (complete each 
rhyme) 


1. You are my sweetest Valentine. 
Dear, sweet, mother of 

2. Pmsending you my dearest love, 
Dear little sister of 
And asking you upon this day, 
Te be 
Valentines blue 
And valentines red, 
I am sending 
Toe dear 


B. Can you match the names that go together? 


George Mendelssohn 
Henry W. Valentine 
Felix Greeley 
Saint Lindbergh 
Charles A. Washington 
Horace Edison 
Thomas A. Dickens 
Charles Lincoln 
Abraham Longfellow 


C. Underline all February words 


flowers snowman snow fort 
Betsy Ross baby robin shortest month 
log cabin falling leaves flag 

ground hog Mt. Vernon patriot 


D. Which Story Do you know? 


Washington and the Cherry Tree 
Lincoln and the Little girl 

The Log Cabin Boy 

Saint Valentine and the Dove 
The Children’s Hour 


V. Making a Movie — Charles A. Lindbergh 


Picture 1. When Charles was four years old, his 
father was elected to Congress. The family must 
now spend their winters in the big city of Wash- 
ington. 

Picture 2. Charles Lindbergh went to a flying 
school in Nebraska. It was while here that he 
bought an old “Jenny” from the Government. He 
paid five hundred dollars for it. 

Picture 3. With this plane, he journeyed forth 
over the South and West, taking passengers for 
five dollars each. 

Picture 4. On May 20, 1927, about eight o’clock 
in the morning, he took off in the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” for his famous non-stop flight from New 
York to Paris. A light rain was falling and fog 
covered the field. 

Picture 5. By ten o’clock the second night, thirty- 
three and one-half hours after he had left New 
York, a great monoplane appeared out of the dark 
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sky. A hundred search lights gleamed and the 
voices of thousands of French people rent the air 
with “Lindy has done it! Lindy has done it!” 


VI. Appreciation of Poetry 


The Snow Man 


Once there was a snowman 
Stood outside the door, 

Thought he’d like to come inside 
And play about the floor; 

Thought he’d like to warm himself 
By the firelight red; 

Thought he’d like to climb up 
In the big white bed. 

So he called the North Wind: 
“Help me now, I pray, 
I’m completely frozen 
Standing here all day!” 

So the North Wind came along 
Blew him in the door 
Now there’s nothing left of him 
But a puddle on the floor. 


Read the poem then close your eyes and give a 
picture of what you see. 


What color stands out in your mind? 

What winter words did you find? 

Can you give several words that rhyme with the 
words in italics (bed, day, door)? 

What contractions are in the poem? (he’d, I’m, 
there’s) What words do they stand for? Can you 
think of other common contractions we use every 
day? Can you draw two pictures of the snowman— 
one before and one after he met North Wind? 


VII. A Question of Patriotism 


These are days when many, many people are 
coming to our shores from far distant lands. Many 
are coming to seek refuge and freedom, and the 
right to worship each in his own way. Perhaps you 
have little friends in your classrooms who have 
recently come from far-away countries. How do you 
suppose they feel as they see for the first time that 
gracious lady who so warmly greets them upon 
their arrival into America — the lady that we call 
“The of Statue of Liberty?” 


Would you be able to answer the following ques- 
tions for your new friends? If not, look them up 
and make a report to the class. 


1. Can you tell who modeled this great statue, 
and where? What was his dream? 


2. What does the lady hold in her hand? What 
does it stand for? 
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3. Do you know of what the statue is made, 
what the lady measures from sea level to the top 
of the torch, the length of her right arm and of her 
index finger? 


4. Why should you always be thankful for 
Frederic Auguste Bartholdi? 


If your little friends should inquire about the 
Rushmore Memorial what would you be able to tell 
them? Where is this imposing piece of sculture? 
By whom was it done? What does it mean to 
America? 


Do you know any patriotic poems or songs you 
could recite or sing to your little friends? 


Do you know the words of our national anthem? 


Do you know the words of ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic?’ 


By whom were the words written? Why did she 
write them? 


VIII. Gratitude 


“My country owes me no debt. It gave me as it 
gives every boy and girl, a chance. It gave me 
schooling, independence of action, opportunity for 
service and honor. In no other land could a boy from 
a country village, without an inheritance or in- 
fluential friends, look forward with unbounded 
hope. My whole life has taught me what America 
means. I am indebted to my country beyond any 
human power to repay. 

—Herbert Hoover 


Who is Herbert Hoover? Have you seen or heard 
him recently over radio or television. Why is he 
a really great man? Does he plainly show us what 
every single one of us owes America? 


IX. William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). 


Can you pantomime before your class. 


Scene 1. Show Bill Cody at the age of seven meet- 
ing the Indian who tried to steal his pet pony. 
Show Bill chasing after him with a rifle. 


Scene 2. Show Cody at the age of twelve shooting 
the Indian that attacked a wagon train. 


Scene 3. Show Bill at fourteen being held up by 
a bandit who wanted the money bags he was carry- 
ing for the Pony Express. Show Bill leading the 
bandit’s horse with the bandit strapped on its back. 


Scene 4. Show young Cody rescuing the girl, 
whom he later married, from the midst of some 
drunken soldiers. 
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Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


Last year we waited until 
spring to talk about workshops 
and the result was that we disap- 
pointed quite a number of peo- 
ple. We had more than twenty in- 
vitations to bring our collection 
of some 300 records and about 50 
film strips to County workshops 
and clinics in the spring. We also 
received fourteen invitations to 
attend summer workshops at col- 
leges and universities. We were 
willing but there just was not 
enough time. This year the collec- 
tion of records, filmstrips and 
rhythm instruments has grown 
and we are bringing it to your at- 
tention now so that any of you 
that are planning a workshop or 
clinic and would like to have some 
classes and demonstrations of the 
use of audio-visual materials in 
Elementary Education can make 
your plans. This will help us 
make our plans so that we may 
get to see the greatest number 
of you. We don’t spend much 
time in our work in the realm of 
theory. What we try to do is bring 
to the teachers classroom-tested 
ideas and methods as well as a 
wealth of material to use in her 
daily teaching. For those of you 
who live a long distance from the 
Eastern Central states, we would 
suggest that you get in touch 
with us early and we may be able 
to plan an itinerary that will 
bring us near your location and 
thus keep the costs down. 

Some of the new material we 
hope to show you will include a 
new set of Jam Handy Film 
strips we have just previewed. It 
is called “How the Indians 
Lived.” There are six strips in the 
set and they are about the most 
colorful pictures of Indian Life 
that we have seen. An added 
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feature is a map showing the lo- 
cation of the homes of. various 
tribes and.a set of suggestions 
of creative things the class can 
do after studying the film strips. 
We can get you a free preview of 
this set if you send a note along 
to us care of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. 

In answer to a great number 
of requests we have consulted our 
catalogs and find an excellent set 
of film strips to help you teach 
basic arithmetic. This is not new 
but is still one of the best sets 
we have seen. It is produced by 
Young America Films and is 
called the Arithmetic Set No. 1. 
It contains six sets in color that 
are titled “What are Numbers,” 
“Reading and Writing Whole 
Numbers,” “Addition and Sub- 
traction,” (1 and 2) ‘“Multiplica- 
tion and Division,” and “Solv- 
ing Problems.” These strips are 
now in use in many classes and 
are well received because of the 
clarity and interesting way that 
the material is presented. 

We have heard some very won- 
derful new records lately. In fact 
there are so many that space will 
only permit us to very briefly 
list some of them. However the 
ones we are listing have all been 
chosen from those we have seen 
used successfully in classrooms. 
We want you to know about a 
new Victor set called “The Tone 
Poem.” It may be that you feel 
that music of this nature is too 
mature for the elementary grades. 
However, here is a suggestion. 
Use some of this for those times 
when you want the children to 
have a period of quiet listening. 
It will surprise and delight you to 
find out how much benefit and 
joy children get from _ these 


great classics; especially if you 
use the booklet that comes with 
the set which will give them some 
background of this wonderful po- 
etry in music. This album con- 
tains two long play records. The 
number is L.M.6129. 

Another of the Victor albums 
that I find very useful in the 
class is L.M.1879 called ‘The 
Family All Together.” This is a 
delightful group played by the 
Boston Pops orchestra and in- 
cludes a delightful laugh provok- 
ing arrangement of “Pop Goes 
The Weasel” and “The Glow 
Worm.” In a more serious vein is 
“Ravels Bolero” and the “Claire 
De Lune.” In all, this is just a lot 
of wonderful music. 

You will find the new record 
of Folkways called “Bay State 
Ballads,” just about the greatest 
collection of really authentic bal- 
lads which have meant so much 
in the development of the state 
of Massachusetts. The record and 
booklet can add so much to the 
study of New England’s history. 

For the Kindergartner and 
lower grade teacher there are 
two of Folkways albums, one 
called “Twelve Songs for All 
Year Round” (FP 726)—songs 
that were composed in a class- 
room and are sung by the class 
itself. This will give your group 
a great inspiration to create 
songs themselves. The other rec- 
ord is in the Folkways series of 
“Songs to Grow on.” It is called 
“For Mother and Child.” It is 
very good for the kindergarten. 

All of this material can either 
be obtained from various dealers 
or you may write to us and we 
will send you catalogs and the 
names of dealers that can supply 
you. 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the correct word in the blank under each picture. 


HAND BALL BILLY APPLE BASKET CAP 


,, 


CAN YOU WRITE THE RIGHT WORDS IN THE BLANKS BELOW? 
THE ISIN BILLYS HAR 

THE IS AYING IN THE GRASS. 

BILLY HAS A ous ON HIS HEAD. 

TWO APPLES ARE \N THE 

BILLY HAS A PET BLACK AND WHITE 


Can you read these sentences and do what they tell you? 
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Meg visits her Grandmother. When Peg visits her. Grandmother and Grandfather, 

Grandmother makes Meg’s favorite chocolate pecan pre all one of 
cupcakes. Meg will not eat her meat and vegetables. inners. Peg takes servings of all the vegetables too. 
She wants only cupcakes and ice cream for dinner. 


Jia? 


Grandmother planned to play some games with Meg Then for dessert Peg is happy to see her favorite — ice 
after dinner but Meg does not feel good. She ate too cream with fresh strawberries! Peg enjoys her dinner 
much dessert. She cries and asks to go home. and tells her Grandmother how good everything tasted. 
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JOEY’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT Helen Strimple 


AUNT MARY 
PET HIS BIRTHDAY, 


ON THE SILL IN me Os SHINE 


THEN HE RAN NEXT To TELL THE SAME 


cat WITH AND THE WHEN 
\ 
THE ON HIS FAVORITE SILL, 


HE POLITELY ASKED IT TO MOVE. BUT THE CaN omen 


SWAM AROUND AND AROUND IN HIS PRETTY GLASS (=). 


N on NA / 
GAVE THE C=) A PUSH AND 
WAS UPSIDE DOWN ON THE FLOOR gor 


UNDER FATHER’S BIG . JUST THEN 
CC ) 
= a ) RAN IN THE HOW DID THIS HAPPEN? 


THEY WONDERED AS THEY CAREFULLY PUT THE LITTLE 


BACK IN HIS Cs) WITH MORE WATER. BUT NO ON 


KNEW HOW IT HAPPENED EXCEPT $k" 


THE » AND HE KEPT AS STILL AS A 
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Mrs. Goose 
Saves 
Time 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


Waar day of the month is 


this?” Mrs. Goose asked Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“It’s the 10th. Time goes so 
fast! After Christmas, it’s soon 
time to plant a garden — or make 
May baskets. Animaltown is a 
very busy place. I never seem to 
get ahead. All I can do is to keep 
up.” Mrs. Squirrel shook her 
bushy tail and began to run 
around in a circle. 

Mrs. Goose just stood there, 
shaking her head and thinking. 
As she went out the door she 
murmured, “February 10th. Val- 
entine’s Day. May Day. The June 
picnic—” 

On Valentine’s Day, it snowed. 
Mrs. Rabbit opened her window 
when she saw Three-Ducks going 
by. They looked very glum. First 
Duck was carrying a thick envel- 
ope in his bill. 

“What’s the matter? Why do 
you look so cross?” 
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Mrs. Rabbit opened her window when she saw Three-Ducks going by 


“Oh, there was a valentine at 
our door. We looked at it! it said, 
‘Black Cat from Mrs. Goose.’ So, 
we suppose we’ve got to take it to 
him.” 

“How like her, to leave it in 
the wrong place!” said Mrs. Rab- 
bit. “How thick it is! And how 
like her, to tell whom it was 
from.” 

“How like her, to get us into 
this,” quacked Three-Ducks. “It’s 
snowing, and we wanted to stay 
in. But we’ve got to cold-foot it 
to Black Cat’s.” 

“Hello,” said Black Cat, “when 
they came. “Come in.” 

“No, we can’t. We just came 
to bring you this. Our friend Mrs. 
Goose made a mistake and left it 
at our house.” 

“Well, I’m glad you happened 
to come,” said Black Cat. “Be- 
cause she made a mistake here, 
too. He handed them a valentine 
that said “To Mrs. Sheep from 


Mrs. Goose.” He smiled. “I was 
just wondering what I would do 
about it. Since you are out, any- 
way, and I am in’”— (he moved 
farther back into his house when 
he said this—) “would you mind 
leaving it at Mrs. Sheep’s house 
as you go by?” 

“We weren’t really going by,” 
sighed Three-Ducks, “but we will. 
Go back to your fire and be cozy.” 

They went along. It was snow- 
ing harder now. When Mrs. Sheep 
opened her door she said, “I am 
glad to see you. Look; here is a 
valentine that Mrs. Goose left 
here by mistake. It says ‘For Mrs. 
Hen.’ As you seem to be going in 
that direction, will you give it to 
her?” 

“All right. And here is one that 
Mrs. Goose meant for you.” 

“That’s fine. Now we are all 
straight.” 

“All but Mrs. Goose. And she is 
all twisted up.” 
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Three-Ducks went to Mrs. 
Hen’s. The snow blowing all 
around. “Come in and get warm 
a minute,” Mrs. Hen told them. 
“And here is a valentine that Mrs. 
Goose left here—for Mrs. Squir- 
rel. It’s a fat one, just like this 
one that you brought me.” 

Three-Ducks were beginning 
to get pretty annoyed with all this. 
After all, they were not postmen! 
They didn’t care to go trudging 
all over the cold landscape with 
Mrs. Goose’s mixed-up valentines. 
Every time they stopped some- 
where, they had to go somewhere 
else. But they said, “Yes, we'll 
take it to Mrs. Squirrel.” 

When she saw the valentine, 
and they told her about the others, 
she said, ‘Well, it’s time we did 
something about this. Because 
look what she left at my door!” 
On the valentine was written ; “To 
Mr. Goat, from Mrs. Goose.” 

“Let’s go over and have it out 
with her,” said Three-Ducks. 
“She can’t spend the rest of the 
day making such silly mistakes. 
It’s too hard on us.” 

Mrs. Goose came sleepily to the 
door. “I was having a little nap 
because I got up so early.” She 
yawned. 

“Why did you get up so early?” 
asked Three-Ducks. 

“Oh, I had to take—things— 
around,” she told them, laughing 
mysteriously. 

“Well, you certainly got them 
around, but in the wrong places.” 

“Wrong places?” Mrs. Goose 
winked her eye. 

“Yes. Three-Ducks have had to 
spend a lot of time tramping 
around in the snow correcting 
your mistakes. They found Black 
Cat’s valentine at their house— 
and so on — and so on—” 

“Oh no, those weren’t mis- 
takes! I did it on purpose. I had 
very good reasons.” 

“Well then, tell them quick,” 
snapped Mrs. Squirrel, showing 
her sharp teeth. 

“T was just saving time; get- 
ting a little ahead. There are so 
many. special days. Thanksgiving 
and April Fool’s and New Year’s 
and so on. Mrs. Squirrel, you said 
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“Come in,” said Black Cat. 


yourself that it was hard to keep 
up with them. Today is Valentine 
Day, but soon it will be April 
Fool’s. You know we always play 
little jokes on each other then. So, 
I thought I’d just get ahead and 
do Valentine’s Day and April 
Fool’s all at once. And sending 
valentines to the wrong places is 
a good way of fooling people, and 
making a joke!” 

“Well, it’s been no joke for us,” 
said Three-Ducks. “We've had to 
mog around in the snow all over 
the place. That’s not a joke, it’s 
a job!” 

Mrs. Goose was laughing hap- 


pily, but no one laughed with her. 
They thought that celebrating 
Valentine’s Day and April Fool’s 
Day together was the most foolish 
thing they had ever heard of. 

Just then there was a knock at 
the door. There were Mr. Pig and. 
Mr. Gobbler. They had thick val- 
entines, too. “See,” said Mr. Pig 
to Mrs. Goose, “mine says ‘Td’ 
Mr. Goat’ from you, and Mr. 
Gobbler’s says ‘To Mr. Turtle.’ 
We met Mrs. Hen and Mrs. Sheep, 
and they said they didn’t get their 
own valentines, either.” 

“Tt looks as though you’d meant 
to mix them all up,” said Mr. 
Gobbler. 

“TI did.” And Mrs. Goose told 
her plan all over again; the same 
long speech. 

They all stood there looking as 
though there was no explaining 
the foolishness of Mrs. Goose, and 
no use to try to. 

“Well,” she said, “why don’t 
you open your valentines? It 
won’t matter who opens which 
for they are all alike.” 

Then they looked at them. And 
there were nice red potholders, 
all neatly made, ready to hang up 
in a kitchen. 

“So we won’t burn our paws 
and wings on hot handles and 
pans,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “Why, 
what orginal valentines!” 


“See,” said Mr. Pig, “mine says, ‘To Mr. Goat from you.’ ” 
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“But they are something else, 
too,” laughed Mrs. Goose. “I have 
kept that part for the last sur- 
prise.” 

“Tell us,” grunted Mr. Pig, 
hoping that perhaps she was go- 
ing to give them each a pie, too. 

“They are birthday presents! 
So now I have celebrated three 
kinds of days at once, and I am 
ahead on the calendar. Don’t you 
think I am pretty smart?” 

“Thank you,” they all said, as 
though they couldn’t believe it. 


Sruppy was a small brown 
cocker spaniel puppy. Dicky 
called him “Stubby” because he 
said, “That puppy is the stub- 
bornest little dog I ever saw and 
besides, his tail is stubby. He 
simply won’t learn how to bark 
as other puppies do.” 

Now Stubby wanted to bark 
but somehow he couldn’t seem to 
learn. Instead of the usual Bow 
Wow, Bow Wow in gruff tones, 
he would squeak, “Yip-Yip, Yip- 
Yip,” in soft tones. 

Dicky was quite ashamed of 
Stubby’s “Yip, Yips” because the 
other children in the neighbor- 
hood began to laugh whenever 
Stubby tried to bark. 

Bobby, who owned a big collie, 
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For they really thought she had 
been pretty smart, this time, to 
think it all out. 

For each red potholder was 
heartshaped, and had “Ha! Ha!” 
embroidered on it, in big white 
stitches. So, it could be a valen- 
tine, or a joke or a real, useful 
present, all in one. 

“Do you know,” said Three- 
Ducks going home, to Mrs. Squir- 
rel, “Sometimes Mrs. Goose is a 
big surprise.” 

They were so pleased with the 


said in a disgusting voice, “‘Pooh, 
do you call that a dog, Dicky? 
There’s a mouse in our cellar who 
can make a bigger sound than 
your Stubby. Why don’t you get 
a real dog?” 

This made Dicky feel very bad- 
ly indeed, and he grew crosser 
and crosser with Stubby. But the 
crosser Dicky was, the sadder 
Stubby became and when cockers 
feel sad, their ears stop flopping, 
their eyes look, oh so sad, and 
their stubby tails stop wagging. 

About this time, Jacky, a cou- 
sin of Dicky’s came to visit. “Oh, 
what a cute dog!” said Jacky. “I 
wish I had one like that. Our set- 
ter is so big, and he barks all 
the time.” 


potholder that they had forgotten 
all about trudging around in the . 
cold snow. 

Mrs. Goose got a pile of Valen- 
tines herself. But they were all 
left at her own door, quite rightly, 
and they were made of paper, not 
cloth. Just ordinary valentines, 
and not three things in one. 

But she didn’t seem to mind. 
She spread them all out in her 
red rocking chair, proudly. Then 
she forgot and sat down on them; 
and wondered where they were. 


Stubby 
Who 
Couldn't 


Bark 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


“Barks, did you say?” inquired 
Dicky curiously. “How in the 
world did you teach him to 
bark?” 

“Oh, aren’t you silly! You don’t 
teach dogs to bark. They know 
how almost as soon as they are 
born,” said Jacky. 

“Well, Stubby doesn’t know 
how, and when you go home you 
can take him with you. The next 
dog I get is going to be a real 
watch dog and one who barks.” 

Now Stubby heard what Dicky 
said about not wanting him any 
more and it made him sadder 
than ever, so sad that he no long- 
er could say, “Yip, Yip, Yip, 
Yip.” He just crawled off in a 
corner, gave a few weak yelps 
and then went to sleep. ° 

The day before Jacky was to 
return to his home, taking Stub- 
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Way up in the sky, the 
snowflakes were shivering .with 
excitement. They felt the first 
cool air since the long summer 
heat. They knew their trip to 
earth was near. 

Susie and Johnnie and a very 
tiny snowflake were neighbors. 
They played. together like chil- 
dren who live in the same neigh- 
borhood. .The tiny flake’s name 
was Patsy but because she was so 
tiny they called her “Tiny One”. 

Johnnie was happy. on this cool 
morning. “Susie,” he said, ‘‘Are- 
n’t you happy that you are a 
snowflake and not a rain drop?” 

“Why,” asked: Susie. 

Johnnie answered. ‘“‘Rain drops 
pour down to earth almost as fast 
as a fire engine hurries to a fire. 
Our trip is more like a trip a fam- 
ily takes on a Sunday afternoon 
in their car. They do not know 
where they are going. They ride 
around the countryside slowly en- 
joying the pretty things they see. 
And. Susie, we.are prettier than 
rain drops too,” said Johnnie. 


“How do you know?” — asked 
Susie. 
Johnnie spoke quickly. “Rain 


drops all look alike. Last year a 
man caught snowflakes on black 
cloth. I was one of them. He 
showed us to children. He held 
an enlarging glass over us so that 
We would look much bigger. He 
told them to look for a star in 
each flake, but to notice that each 
flake was different in size and 
shape. Then he told them that no 
two flakes were alike. The chil- 
dren were excited. I heard one 
boy say, ‘I wish they didn’t melt 
so that I could press them in my 
book with my pretty leaves. Then 
I could keep them forever’. Now 
Susie do you think he would wish 
to keep us forever if we were not 
pretty?” Susie was convinced. 
The three snowflakes were 
drifting around very close to 
each other. Susie and Johnnie al- 
ways took care of Tiny One. They 
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The Snowflake's Trip 


WELTY 


loved her dearly, but they thought 
she was too small to be included 
in their conversation. So Tiny 
One had not said a word but she 
was listening and thinking. She 
thought. “They should not say 
unkind things about rain drops. 
People on earth need rain to make 
their crops and flowers grow.” 
She started to speak to tell them 
her thoughts but Susie immedi- 
ately started to talk too after 
Tiny One had said but a few 
words. 

Susie turned to Tiny One and 
scolded, “Don’t you have any 
manners? You should not speak, 
Tiny One, when others are speak- 
ing.” 

Tiny One said, “I started first.” 

“No you didn’t. I started first,” 
said Susie. Then with no more 
attention for Tiny One, Susie 
went on talking. “Johnnie,” she 
asked, “Where would. you like to 
land on earth?” 

Johnnie said, ‘Last year a 
snowflake told. me the wind blew 
her into a nook on a mountain- 
side. The sun never-reached her. 
She stayed two months. I think 
I would like a shady nook.” Susie 
thought she would too. 

Susie began to think about last 
year’s trip and said, “I hope I 
do not land on a street and have 


cars and trucks shorten my life.” 


Johnnie added, “Or have a 
truck with a big scoop scoop you 
up and dump you in a river.” Su- 
sie shuddered. 

Tiny One had been listening 
and was very cross and ashamed 
of Susie and Johnnie. This time 
she was going to speak and they 
would not stop her. She started 
loudly. “You are vain and selfish. 
All you think about is how pretty 
you are and the fun you can have 
on earth. I have not heard one 
word about what good you can 
do or what happiness you can 
bring the people.” 

Together Susie and Johnnie 
asked. “What good do you think 
you can do on earth? You are 
such a tiny flake, the people will 
not even see you.” 

But the two flakes together did 
not scare Tiny One. “Maybe the 
people will not see me. But if I 
should fall on a hillside where 
children can coast, I will know 
that I am a part of the blanket of 
snow on that hillside and the 
laughter of the children on sleds 
as they fly over me will make me 
happy. If I should fall on a grain 
field, vegetable or flower garden 
I will know that.I have helped to 
give the earth its first drink after 
the winter’s freezing. And even if 
I am dumped into a river I would 
be happy.” 

Tiny One intended to tell them 
how useful rivers are but she saw 
that Susie and Johnnie did not 
look as pretty as they thought 
they did. Snowflakes like children 
are pretty only when they are 
happy. They told Tiny One that 
they were sorry they had spoken 
unkindly about rain drops. They 
didn’t care where they landed on 
earth. They knew they would be 
useful. 

Tiny One was silent but she 
was smiling. Suddenly there was 
great excitement surrounding 


. them. The moment had arrived. 


They were off on “The Trip of | 
the Snowflakes” with a happy 
feeling of being useful and not 
caring where they would land or 
how long they would stay. 
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How The Ocean Grows 


Mountain 
poked its snowy head through the 
clouds. Under a warm sun part of 
its ice cap began to melt. Soon 
the slush turned to water. The 
wind stirred it. The trickle wand- 
ered off— 

Hundreds of feet below lay a 
meadow. 

“The world down there seems 
soft and beautiful,” sighed the 
trickle. “How I wish I might 
travel.” 

“Ah, friend, there is much more 
to see than green grass and flow- 
ers,” spoke up the sun. “The 
world is very large. Come, I shall 
help you to grow.” 

“And I,” offered the wind, 
“shall help you to move.” 

So morning, noon and night the 
trickle grew fat with snowwater 
which the sun melted. In no long 
time a freshet rambled down the 
slope. 

A golden eagle burst into flight 
from its cliffside nest. 

“What a lovely creature,” de- 
clared the freshet. On it raced. 
Wild flowers poked through cran- 
nies in the rock. 

One day a baby mountain goat 
frisked off a rocky ledge and 
stood on the edge of a shining 
stream. The baby mountain goat 
lowered its head and took a long 
drink. 

“My oh my!” thought the shin- 
ing stream, “how I’ve grown; and 
I’m useful too!” 

The shining stream swelled 
with many rains. It came to a 


And his face becomes red over green. 


JEAN WYATT 


spot where the ground dropped 
suddenly between steep hills. 

“Over I go,” laughed the shin- 
ing stream. 

“Look!” cried the sun to the 
wind, “our friend is a waterfall!” 

“With an arch of beautiful 
colors in my mist!” answered the 
waterfall proudly. 

“That is a rainbow which I 
helped to form,” explained the 
sun. 

The wind churned the full 
waters beyond the ravine. Now 
the course was winding for the 
broad and brimming river. 

Presently a big boat sailed 
down it. The big boat came to a 
bridge. The bridge yawned and 
then opened its middle span like 
a mouth and let the big boat go 
through. 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the 
broad and brimming river. 

All the time, every minute, it 
grew, wide and deep and swift. 

It called to the sun and wind, 
“There’s children playing on my 
shore and strange creatures liv- 
ing in my depths!” 

“Of course!” replied the sun 
and wind together, “that’s what a 
lake is for!’ 

The lake flowed on and on. One 
day stretching and rolling like a 
lazy giant it cried, “How power- 
ful I’ve become! On yonder reef 
the lighthouse blinks a warning 
eye to help ships make safe land- 
ings away from my treacherous 
rocks.” 

“Yes,” admitted the sun.” You 


Mixed Up 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


There is Mister Betwixt-and-Between, 
Who never knows quite what I mean. 


When I say, “Close the door,” 
He opens it more, 


are very large. You are the sea!” 

“Surely then,” the sea spoke, 
“there is no other place for me 
to go” 

“You are mistaken,” put in the 
wind, “Go still further.” 

So the sea went its way. But at 
long last it called again to the 
sun and wind, “My friends, I am 
weary of travelling the earth.” 

“Rest then,” came the answer. 
“You are the largest body of 
water in the world. You are the 
ocean. Even I, may draw water 
from your depths.” 

The ocean roared, “So! you 
have urged me on and on only for 
your own satisfaction, eh sun?” 

“Not at all,” interrupted the 
wind, “we but helped you to 
travel.” 

“I’m not ungrateful,” admitted 
the ocean tossing its breakers 
about, “but if the sun draws of 
my waters each time it is thirsty, 
I shall soon disappear!” 

“T’ll only borrow the water 
from you,” promised the sun. “Do 
you forget that once you were but 
a trickle on Marshmellow Moun- 
tain?” 

“I see what you mean,” replied 
the ocean thoughtfully. “Very 
well my friend, draw what water 
you will, only return it in snow- 
water and rain-drops in the form 
of streams and rivers, lakes and 
seas!” 

“So be it!” the sun promised. 

“Agreed!” added the wind as it 
ran off, after tossing a white cap 
on each ocean wave. 
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The Angler 


and other Fish of the Deep Sea 


Tue sea covers three fourths 
of the earth, and the sea is full 
of fishes. The under-water world 
has whole forests of tall seaweeds 
and whole floating pastures of 
the sea plants on which small 
fishes spend their early life in the 
shallow waters of the banks of 
the continents and of large is- 
lands like Newfoundland, even 
though later these same fishes 
may follow the ocean currents 
wherever they lead. 

The cold waters of the Arctic 
have more oxygen in them than 
do the warmer waters of the 
Tropics. So the cold seas have 
more water weeds and fishes. 
That is, more in actual numbers. 
—There are not so many kinds.— 
Here the smaller fishes feed on 
the sea plants, and larger fishes 
eat the small ones—except those 
that escape, to live their lives and 
bring their young into the world. 
Cold water fishes like the cod and 
halibut are gray like the cold seas, 
or pale like the fog above them, 
so they have a chance of escaping 
the seals and larger sea creatures 
that would catch them. These 
fishes must race to catch their 
own prey, so they have long, 
stream-lined bodies, and fins that 
help to keep them on an even keel. 
Some, like the swordfish, even 
have weapons. 

The warm seas of the Tropics 
have more kinds of fishes, and 
many of them brightly colored. 
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ALLEN CHAFFEE 


TOP — The Angler — this strange fish can lower its ‘fish-line’ or 
wave it from side to side. 


CENTER — The Squid swims by jet propulsion. 


BOTTOM — The Octopus has eight ‘arms’ lined with rows of 
suction cups. 
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Grade | to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to risualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 


* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 

* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 

* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 

* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards Coun 

* Black Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms | Frame’ >Y 
* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles Ez 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230-F STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y 


GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time. Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a 
habit ... for life. 
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On the coral reefs there are some 
very queer fish (which we will 
describe in a later issue). Then on 
the muddy or sandy bottoms of 
the river mouths live flat-fish one 
can hardly see against the ground 
they feed on. 

In the dark depths of mid- 
ocean perhaps a half mile down, 
as Beebe has found, many fishes 
are black, or dark red. Here the 
pressure of the tons of water 
would crush most fishes, but 
there are shrimps and sea snails 
whose shells protect them. There 
are also fishes like the Deep-Sea 
Angler which have bodies that 
can withstand the pressure of the 
depths, though these queer fishes 
would explode if brought to the 
surface of the sea. 

The Angler (Borophryne) is a 
little fish with.a bulb above its 


A Wish 


May the glad dawn 

Of each new morn 

Bring health and joy to thee! 
May the calm eve 

Of each day leave 

A peace divine with thee! 


mouth that glows with light, and 
this bulb is covered with a hair- 
like growth that can probably feel 
its prey in the dark. The Angler 
has such long teeth that it cannot 
close its mouth. It swallows its 
slippery prey whole, once it has 
caught it in those waiting jaws. 
It can swallow so many fishes 
nearly as big as itself that its 
belly swells like a balloon. 

Then there is an Angler Fish 
(Lophius) that has a sort of fish 
line growing from just above its 
mouth. At the end of this long 
fish line a bit of skin dangles like 
wiggling bait. When a fish comes 
nibbling at the bait, snap! Lophi- 
us has that fish in its wide mouth. 
Lophius has its eyes on the top 
of its head, perhaps so that it can 
see any foe that comes too near. 
This black Angler Fish has a pale 
yellow-green light. 

In these dark depths of the sea, 
where no ray of sunlight ever 
reaches, many fishes have small 
lights that glow and perhaps at- 


tract smaller fish that want to 
find out what it is. Deep-sea 
Squids often have lights. Squids 
move about by jet propulsion. 

The Chimera is a fish that has 
gristle instead of bones, and it is 
covered with spiny scales. It 
would be hard to swallow. And in- 
stead of having gills like most 
fishes, it has just one opening on 
each side of its head through 
which it gets its oxygen. The Chi- 
mera lays just a few large eggs 
at a time, but these are protected 
by horny capsules. The Chimera 
is a very primitive fish. It prob- 
ably first appeared 100 million 
years ago, before there were even 
bony fishes in the sea. 

A Dragon Fish only a foot long 
has dreadful big teeth. 

The Octopus is. found in the 
depths as well as elsewhere. This 
creature has eight “arms” lined 
with rows of suction cups that 
help it hold its. prey till it can 
poke the unlucky fish into its 
mouth. Its head is round, and it 
may measure 25 feet, arms and 
all. 

The sea bottoms are covered 
with soft mud called ooze, and 
here tiny plants grow. Here, too, 
in the jungle of seaweed, tiny fish 
of some species hatch and get 
their first growth. Baby eels start 
their lives amid the Sargasso 
Weed. 

Most fishes have two problems, 
how to find enough to eat, and 
how to keep from being eaten. 
But this calls for swimming. 
Their skins are protected from 
the salt water by a mucous or 
slime; and they can swim better 
because of a thin glaze of water 
that flows along their sides as 
they move—the way air flows 
along the sides of a moving plane. 

Then, just as a submarine takes 
on water ballast in order to dive, 
but blows it out when it wants 
to rise, a fish with a swim blad- 
der can sink or rise by controlling 
the gases in its bladder. 

Most fishes wag their tails 
from side to side when they swim, 
and they also arch their bodies in 
curve after upward curve, like 
gliders. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN THE CLASSROOM, by Henry 
Clay Lindgren, Professor of 
Psychology, San Francisco State 
College; Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. Price $5.00 


The main theme of this out- 
standing contribution is the role 
the classroom teacher plays on the 
learning situation. The story is 
told in simple, readable text and 
is well documented throughout. 
The photographs have been well- 
chosen to enhance and clarify 
the text. Extensive research and 
behavioral sciences are here 
brought to bear upon the every- 
day problems faced by teachers 
in helping students to learn. The 
text covers self concept, emotional 
maturity, the role of attitudes on 
learning, psychological needs, an- 
xiety, emotional climate and 
developmental tasks. As we 
review each chapter of this text, 
we feel that the author has 
produced a book not only highly 
practical but grounded on re- 
search and modern theory. Stu- 
dents should certainly find the 
text highly informative, interest- 
ing, enlightening and stimulating. 


SNEAKERS — (Seven Stories 
About A Cat Named Sneakers) 
by Margaret Wise Brown; Illu- 
strated by Jean Charlot, Pub- 
lished by William R. Scott, Inc., 
N.Y. Price $2.50. 


This will prove. to be avery 
popular book with the younger 
children. It is full of warmth, 
humor, charm and fun, rascality 
and much action. Sneakers was 
indeed a pouncing cat. He 
pounced on _ bugs, butterflies, 
shoelaces and everything in sight. 

Children who already know 
Margaret Wise as a storyteller 
will be further charmed with her 
delightful stories of Sneakers. 
Jean Charlot’s illustrations are a 
perfect accompaniment to the 
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. Teachers 


text. The stories are printed in 
short lines of large type which 
will make easy reading for the 
children. 


GOLDEN RULE SERIES—(The 
Modern McDuffey Readers) 
(Grades 4, 5, 6) Written by Al- 
len W. Leavell, Professor of 
Education and Director of Mc- 
Duffey Reading Clinic, University 
of Va., Mary Louise Friebele, 
Professional writer for Children, 
Manhasset, N. Y., Tracee Cush- 
man, Former Classroom Teacher, 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Published by 
American Book. Price about 
$2.50 each. 


Not only is the general title for 
these charming and thoroughly 
fascinating books unique, but, 
also, is the title for each book in 
the series — Paths to Follow 
(Grade 4), Frontiers to Explore, 
(Grade 5), Widening Horizons 
(Grade 6) 

As the series title suggests, 
each book has been written to 
provide children with experience, 
both vicarious and direct, which 
will increase their acquaintance 
and interest in the difference be- 
tween right and wrong — in the 
many particular differences be- 
tween particular rights and 
wrongs. But, don’t think for one 
moment that the text is dictatorial 
or preachy — far from it. The 
pages are alive with challenging 
hero stories, interesting anec- 
dotes, short stories,..biographical 
sketches and appealing verse. 
Note some of the chapter titles, 
Mr. Nobody, The Magic Button, 
King of Baseball, Finders Keep- 
ers, African Adventure, This 
America. An Introduction for 
(accompanying each 
book) is clear, definite, and very 
practical for classroom use. 


Teachers: College, Secondary, Elemen- 
tary, near degree acceptable in Elem. 
Many ‘vacancies, excellent salaries. Send 
qualifications to Cline Teachers Agency, 
Box 607, East Lansing, Mich. 


! Show 

W $1.00 — $1.25 — $1.50 
BIRTHDAY, GET WELL 

ASTER, VALENTINE 


GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS AL ors 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLE: 


casein ¢ tempera 
poster « show card 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end”... 
NEVER GOES ‘‘LIMP"’ 


Si 
Each: .33 .38 48 .55 .66 


ih 
| %e 11%6 


75 -95 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


M. GRUMBACHER 
487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Spare Time Money is easy to make tak- 
ing subscriptions for American Child- 
hood, Write for details — American 
Childhood, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


R 7) O OMT It A CH WET. RS In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salar- 


AGENCY 


ies. Free Enr. Largest In 
410 Guaranty Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. Ph.D., Mg. Come West Where It Pays To Teach 


West. Wm. Ruffer, 
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Stubby 


(From Page 56) 


by with him, the two boys decid- 
ed to go out to the Mill Pond. 
Some of the boys said it was 
frozen solid, others said, “That 
pond is never safe, better keep 
away from it.” 


But Jacky and Dicky decided 
to find out for themselves. Stub- 
by went along with them al- 
though no one had invited him. 


“How are we going to know 
whether it’s safe or not?” asked 
Jacky. “I’d hate to fall in on this 
cold February day.” 


“T have an idea,” replied Dicky. 
“We'll throw a stick far out on 
the pond and Stubby will go for 
it. That’s one thing he knows how 
to do, even if he can’t bark.” 


Dicky picked up a fat stick and 
threw it far far out on the ice. 
Stubby, overjoyed at having 
Dicky play with him, leaped on to 
the ice, and ran to recover the 
stick. He found the stick, bal- 
anced it in his mouth, and had 
just turned when the ice began 
to crack and Stubby’s left paw 
went through the ice, then his 
right paw went through the ice. 


“Oh, oh, Jacky, What shall we 
do? Stubby will drown if we don’t 
get to him.” 


Both boys started out. They 
were heavier than Stubby of 
course, so the ice cracked under 
them very quickly. By crawling 
on their hands and knees, they 
reached Stubby and pulled him 
out of the cold water just in time. 
Stubby was so grateful to the 
boys he began to BARK with joy. 
He barked so loudly and so long 
that people rushed to the shore 
of the pond. 


And, as Dicky’s Daddy said lat- 
er that day, “Stubby saved the 
boys’ lives with his BARKS be- 
cause it took several men to get 
Dicky and Jacky to shore safely. 


The next day Jacky went home 
as planned, but Stubby stayed 
with Dicky and BARKED and 
BARKED. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 
Please send me your 32-page booklet, Artcraft Brushes. 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with Counting 
Frame,” by Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your 
visual teaching aid toys and equipment. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed fu 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 
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Winter 
(From Page 31) 


15. Increased appreciation for 

literature. 

Bibliography: 

WINTER IS HERE by Bertha 
Morris Parker, Row Peterson 
and Co. 

THE BIG SNOW by Berta and 
Elmer Hader, The Macmillian 
Co. 

LITTLE TIPPY SNOW SHOE 
by Georgia .Tucker Smith, 
CRYBABY KANGROO Unity 
School of Christianity 

THROUGH FOUR SEASONS 
by Edith M. Patch and Harri- 
son E. Howe, the Macmillian 
Co. (Winter) 

THE SEASONS PASS by Frasi- 
er, Dolman, Van Nay, The 
Singer Co. 

LOOK AND LEARN by Beau- 
champ, Crampton, Gray Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 

RAIN AND SHINE by Ardra 
Soule Wayle, D. C. Heath & Co. 

WE WANT TO KNOW by Craig, 
Burke, Babcock, Ginn and Co. 

A WARM COAT by Margaret 
Frisky, DOWN THE ROAD by 
Nila Banton Smith, Silver 
Burdett Co. 

IN STORM AND SUNSHINE 
by Buckley, White, Adams, Sil- 
vernale, American Book Co. 

THROUGH THE YEAR by Fra- 
sier, Dolman, Van Noy, The 
Singer Co. 

ROSY NOSE by Bill and Bernard 
Martin, The Tell-Well Press 
WHITE SNOW BRIGHT SNOW 
by Alvin Tresselt, Lothrop, Lee, 

& Shepard Co., Inc. 

FROSTY THE SNOW MAN Re- 
told by Annie North Bedford, 
Simon & Schuster 

SCIENCE STORIES Bk. 1 by 
Beauchamp, Crampton, Gray, 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE 
MYTHS by Florence Holbrok, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 

Songs 

JANUARY THE MUSIC HOUR 
Kindergarten and First Grade, 
Silver Burdett Co. 

FUNNY SNOWMAN, SINGING 
FUN, Webster Publishing Co. 
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THE SNOW MAN Singing Fun, 
Webster Publishing Co. 

THE SNOW MAN by Miller and 
Stein THE GRADE TEACH- 
ER Jan. 1952 

Periodicals 

THE SNOW MAN by Edith 
Vestal HIGHLIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN Jan. 1955 

THE SNOWFLAKE MAN by 
Vera Perkins CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITY Jan. 1954 

LITTLE GRAY CLOUD by 
Georgia Tucker Smith WEE 
WISDOM Copyright Jan. 1948 

ALL WINTER LONG by Barbara 
Ellen Rogers CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITY Jan. 1952 

SNOW AND ICE by Paul E. 
Blackwood THE INSTRUC- 
TOR Jan. 1954 

THE SNOWMAN’S HAT by Low 
Campbell CHILDREN’S AC- 
TIVITY Jan. 1955 

Poems 

WINTER WALK by Marguerite 
Gode CHILDREN’S ACTIVI- 
TY Jan. 1952. 

NEW YEAR’S SNOW by Poula 
Lyons WEE WISDOM Jan. 
1954 

SNOW FEATHERS by Debbie 

G. Nettles THE GRADE TEACH- 
ER Jan. 1954 

FROSTED PICTURES by Edna 
Hamilton THE GRADE 
TEACHER Jan. 1954 

THE SNOW MAN by Pearl H. 
Watts MY WEEKLY READ- 
ER Vol. XLV No. 13 2nd grade, 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 


March of Dimes 
(From Page 30) 


This quiet, demure little girl 
from New England represents the 
many thousands of polio victims 
aided by the March of Dimes dur- 
ing 1956. The daughter of Air 
Force Capt. and Mrs. Arnold Ol- 
sen, she symbolizes the unfin- 
ished March of Dimes job in a 
time of success of the Salk vac- 
cine. 

Marlene’s picture will be dis- 
played on posters and coin can- 
isters throughout the land during 
the fund raising drive Jan. 2-31. 
She is 12th in a parade of March 


of Dimes poster children, all vic- 
tims of polio. 

Marlene spent most of the 
month of August, 1955, in the 
Murphy Army Hospital. Remem- 
bering those days, Mrs. Olsen 
says: We had just moved to a 
new community near Boston. In 
the confusion of settling into a 
new home, the radio kept blaring 
daily bulletins about rising polio 
incidence and pretty soon it 
turned out that we were in the 
midst of the worst epidemic Mas- 
sachusetts had ever had. 

“Every day I made sure Mar- 
lene followed the polio precau- 
tions, but I had a feeling 
that this wasn’t enough. She 
wasn’t in the age group eligible 
for the vaccine; it was so terribly 
scarce at that time. Then one day 
she got a sore throat and those 
next weeks turned out to be the 
most frightening time of our 
lives. 

“My husband and I took turns 
staying day and night at the hos- 
pital during the month Marlene 
was there. It seemed that every- 
thing happened that terrible sum- 
mer—storms, hurricanes, hot, 
sticky weather. 

“About the only nice thing I 
remember is that as soon as Mar- 
lene’s illness was diagnosed as po- 
lio, we got a letter from the Mid- 
dlesex County Chapter of the 
March of Dimes. They offered us 
any help we needed, whether it 
was equipinent or money or polio 
specialists. It was good to know 
that even with Massachusetts in 
the middle of a polio emergency, 
someone was thinking about our 
Marlene, and they were con- 
cerned enough to see that she got 
everything she needed.” 

The Olsens have one other child 
Karen, age twenty months. Both 
Karen and Marlene got polio 
shots this past summer. 

Studious, gentle Marlene is a 
quiet child, and she prefers to 
play indoors. Her favorite games, 
which she invented herself, are 
“polio hospital,” “restaurant,” 
and “grocery store.” The only 
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March of Dimes 
(From Page 63) 


persons necessary to play them 
are Marlene and her three dolls— 
Susan, Mary and Little Bo Peep. 
Marlene also likes to arrange her 
dolls in a group and have them 
listen to records she plays on her 
toy phonograph. 

Mature for her four years, 
Marlene regards baby sister Kar- 
en as a fourth doll—but not as 
easy to manage as the other three. 

Marlene’s present ambition is 
to be a doctor, “so I can give all 
the kids polio shots.” 


Free Hand Washington 
(From Page 23) 


personalities which God created 
presents to us a most exciting 
situation, and we find the richest 
opportunity in art to foster, ap- 
preciate, and exercise this law. 

So, we find in the art class, per- 
sonalities different and non-con- 
formed; problems different, an- 
swers different. 

Therefore, when any project of 
the true art (creative) type is at- 
tacked, we remember : 

1. Weare not here to do what 

has been done before. 

2. The law of individual dif- 
ferences must be practiced 
and appreciated. 
Process, invention, 
creativity are more 
portant than product. 

Let us take as an example a 
project for the study and ap- 
preciation of two  patriots— 
Washington and Lincoln. Febru- 
ary is almost called the “patri- 
otic” month. School children learn 
and study about the lives and 
activities of these two men. It is 
only natural that we might in- 
troduce some project in art to fit 
in with the thinking of the month. 

But, how very sad—how lim- 
ited, and how unimaginative to 
merely give these children pat- 
terns to cut, fill in, etc. This, how- 
ever, is a frequent procedure and 
common practice throughout the 
schools. 

Can’t it be linked with decor- 
ative silhouettes, free hand cut- 
ting, or original patriotic design? 
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For, we must remember, we 
want not only to teach patriotism, 
but increased observation, im- 
proved sense of design and skills, 
as well as, further nourishing of 
the creative powers. 

So let the children sharpen 
their powers of observation and 
cut or draw silhouettes of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. As these men 
were progressive, creative lead- 
ers, such a practice as this may 
help to train our children to be 
likewise progressive and creative 
through not only their art work 
of today, but their citizenship of 
tomorrow. 


Emotion and Intellect in Art 
(From Page 19) 

art lesson. Give the kind of as- 
signment in which the child can 
use his imagination to tell us 
something we have never seen be- 
fore. This applies to abstract de- 
signs as well as to representa- 
tional drawings. 

We will compare these two as- 
signments. 

(1) We have been studying 
about birds. Now draw a picture 
of a robin. 

(2) We have been studying 
about birds. Now draw a picture 
of an imaginary bird, perhaps 
very colorful or with strange top- 
knot and tail, or other interesting 
details. 

In the first assignment the child 
tries to put on paper something 
that everyone has already seen, 
and he does not have the skill to 
do it to his own or the teacher’s 
satisfaction. 

In the second assignment the 
child uses the information he has 
gathered—that birds have body, 
head, wings, tail, beak, that they 
build nests, lay. eggs, rear their 
young, and so on. Upon this 
knowledge ‘he adds his imagina- 
ticn to create a new, fanciful, 
beautiful bird. 

We begin to see how the pupils 
can use the information they have 
gathered through their five senses 
to create something interesting. 
When he does creative work his 
emotions are involved, in a whole- 
some way. The child need not 


shriek, cry, pinch a companion, 
or break a window to give vent 
to his emotions, if we guide him 
in being creative for his own and 
other people’s benefit. 


Mother Hubbard’s 
(From Page 43) 
Strawberries rare. 
These are what Curly Locks 
Wants to share. 
Jack Be Nimble: 
I’m Jack be Nimble, 
And be quick . 
To give her my candle 
And candle stick. 
Queen of Hearts: 
A very special gift today 
Comes from the Queen of Hearts. 
For Mother Hubbard and her dog 
Here is my plate of tarts. 
Jack and Jill: 
Our pail is full of berries, 
We picked them up the hill 
For Mother Hubbard and her dog, 
So they can eat their fill. 
Jack Horner: 
I’m Jack Horner who sat in the 
corner 
And this is my Christmas pie. 
I give it to Mother Hubbard, 
For such a good boy am I. 
Peter Pumpkin Eater: 
From Peter Pumpkin Eater 
Here’s a pumpkin bright and yel- 
low. 
Mother Hubbard can make pies 
From this jolly fellow. 
Handy Pandy: 
Handy Pandy, Jack a Dandy, 
Here’s plum cake and sugar 
candy. 
Mother Hubbard, please be mine, 
And accept this Valentine. 
Mother Goose: 
(rises, goes downstage, puts arms 
around nearest children, gather- 
ing them close to her.) 
Dear boys and girls, these Valen- 
tines 
Will bring a lot of joy, 
And Mother Hubbard and her dog 
Will thank each girl and boy. 
Children In Unison: 
It need not be of paper lace, 
Or garlands that entwine. 
A gift that’s from the heart 
will be 
A lovely Valentine. 
Curtain 
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AMERICAS 
MOST VERSATILE 


For Small-Fry 
with 


Big IdeasuseNo-Roll 


@ Extra Strong 


@ Flat surface runs 
lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 


@ Will not soften in 
your hand 


@ Measures 4 inches 
long and % inch in 
diameter 


@ Produces vivid col- 
ors with a minimum of 
pressure 


FOR 


Quick Like A Bunny’ 
ART & LETTERING 


BROAD - LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 
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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to. teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Proje-ts 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use, 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
-years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
'75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to immortality. The Revolution 


c @ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 
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PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 


“Modeling With Clay’’ 
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